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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





FITCHBURG 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm a. 
smallest size (the C-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and wi 
handle wood up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 


price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 
FITCHBURG FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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EAMAN 


AVY Duty ROTA 





The SEAMAN TILLIT. 3 ft 
tillage width. Minimum pow- 
er required is only 23 H.P. 


Good humus devel- 
opment depends 
largely upon a thor- 
ough and uniform, 
well aerated mixture 
of all composting 
materials — manure, 
lime and green vegetation — with the 
top layer of soil. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT quickly and economically pro- 
duces a perfect mixture of chopped and milled composting 
fe 3 materials distributed uniformly throughout the selected 
tet yes i. * tillage depth. 


The compost sheet is highly aerated with the TILLIT. 
The action of the revolving tines and the “throw” of soil 
and materials within the hood cause the penetration and 
‘ distribution of a high volume of air throughout the bed. 
Moisture is of great importance in furthering decomposi- 
tion and conversion to humus. SEAMAN-tillage holds 
more moisture and retards evaporation. Rains do not 
run-off. The water is absorbed in proper amounts without 
flooding or “puddling” the soil. 


So, this year complete your composting in less time with 
less labor — and do it better with the SEAMAN TILLIT. 


FREE! Booklet 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
Especially valuable to those interes- 
ted in organic farming. Booklet cov- 
ers over 18 years experience with 
rotary tillage. Write for it... Today. 
















Diagram shows how SEAMAN tines mill, 
chop and uniformly mix cover ond other 
materials with top layer of soil. 
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Letters 


Land Is Destroyed Quickly 
Dear Sir: 


On page 17 of the November 
Organic Farmer you say, “Instead of 
it taking thousands of years to destroy 
the fertility of land it may take only 
hundreds.” 

It does not even take a hundred 
years. 

I am only 87 years old, and as a 
youngster I cradled wheat for a neigh- 
bor on land that is now growing 
poverty-grass and a few briars. It has 
not grown a crop for 28 years. The 
owner for whom I cradled wheat was 
a man who during his lifetime boast- 
ed of using much chemical fertilizer. 

Elmer E. Keeler 
Ford City, Pa. 


What's Wrong With 
The Dung of Man? 
Dear Sir: 


There are truly immense amounts 
of organic matter going to waste on 
farms, down city sewers and on city 
dumps. The entire population of the 
world produces manure. Is the dung 
of man inferior to that of any other 
animal? After proper processing there 
is no reason for not using it. 

Charles A. Moore 
Littlerock, Wisc. 


Proof of Progress 
Dear Sir: 
When I read that article in The 
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Country Gentleman about organic fer- 
tilizers, | was mad as hops! But when 
I cooled down the thought occurred 
to me that such an outburst was pretty 
good proof of the progress we are 
making. Maybe the big fertilizer 
manufacturers are beginning to feel 
the impact. 

I lived in southeastern Kansas, and 
we tried to make a living on a worn- 
out farm. What those farmers need 
is organic matter, tons and tons of it. 
There is plenty of it available right 
on the farms, only few of them use it. 
Every corral is dark with manure that 
should be returned to the soil. Lots 
of the farms have old straw stacks rot- 
ting away while their topsoil washes 
down the gullies and the “hard pan” 
spots grow in number. 

Lois H. Strohm 
Denver, Colorado 


Latest Reaction to 
Throckmorton’s Article 


Dear Sir: 


I have just finished reading the let- 
ters of your readers in answer to the 
recent attack on organic farming by 
R. I. Throckmorton. 

It is my opinion that a man in his 
position should try to do the most 
good for the largest number of peo- 
ple, rather than cater to a few of the 
chemical trust. I am surprised that 
the Country Gentleman would publish 
such an attack on organic farming. 
I have been a reader of that magazine 
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in the past, but I will never read it 
again. 
Z. H. Hendricks & Son 
Placerville, Calif. 


How Much For 
Organic Buckwheat? 
Dear Sir: 

I have raised a crop of buckwheat 
according to organic methods. What 
price ought it to bring me per bushel? 

G. S. Wampler 
Union City, Indiana 


Ed. The price you get for your buck- 
wheat depends how you market it. 
Ordinary marketing channels are in- 
terested in quantity and not quality. 
They don’t care if your buckwheat 
has more vitamins or minerals in it. 
Some day, we hope, nutritional value 
will be considered when marketing 
all crops, but such is not the case to- 
day. From time to time firms market- 
ing organic products try to locate or- 


ganic grain through the columns of 


this magazine. People who will mar- 
ket your crop under an organic label 
will pay you a premium price, the ex- 
act amount depending on current 
market conditions and how badly they 
need it. 


























“Are you sure this was grown organically, 
lady.” 








REBUILD YOUR SOIL THIS WINTER 


with MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST 


it Supplies Potash and 16 TRACE ELEMENTS 


Now is the time to buy Martin's Granite Dust 
to rebuild, remineralize your soil during the 
winter. Then you'll be ready for spring plant- 
ing and bigger yields next year. 

Martin's Granite Dust can be applied to 
the soil anytime throughout the year ... won't 
leach out of soil... won't deteriorate. A ananint Roc 
a application lasts for years. GRANITE 

Give your potash hungry soil a \ift with 
this finely pulverized natural rock supplying 
Potash and 16 trace elements... you will be 
amazed at your results! 


® We also carry FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE. 
This can be used effectively with Martin's 
Granite Dust. 


@ 6afe Mate: 
Po TASH 





WRITE for free booklet and prices. 
State the size of your farm and 
county where located. 





KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 
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Organic Method 
Prevents Animal Disease 


(The following letter was written to 
organic farmer J. H. Brodie by his 
veterinarian, Dr. Daniel E. Kallman. 
The Organic Farmer carried a full 
story about Brodie’s farm in the June, 
1951, issue.) 


Dear Mr. Brodie: 


AM pleased to report to you that 

I have completed my annual in 
spection and test of your Ruin Creek 
Dairy herd, and as usual, every test 
was NEGATIVE. You and your man- 
ager Mr. W. L. Adcock are to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent con- 
dition of so large a herd of registered 
Guernseys. 

Personally, I am much interested 
and pleased to observe the results you 
have obtained in what you term na- 
ture’s way with livestock. 

While I am not a soil chemist, I 
certainly think the million and more 
gallons of liquid manure, and the 
many tons of regular barn manure 
you return to your hay fields and pas- 
tures annually, is the most inexpen- 
sive and natural way to feed soil from 
which food is taken. 

Of course I am not qualified to say 
that this organic or natural idea you 
so strongly adhere to is responsible for 
the unusually good condition of your 
herd, the over average production, or 
the splendid quality of the milk pro- 
duced, but as a long time consumer 
of Ruin Creek raw milk, and a con- 
stant observer of your farm opera- 
tions. I am free to admit there must 
be a reason, and that reason could 
well be the organic methods you have 
adopted. 

However some credit should be 
given to the novel sanitary methods 
used at both your dairies. Two of 
vour ideas alone may have done more 
than you realize for the good health 
of your cows, the extremely low bac- 
teria count, and the excellent flavor 
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SAVING ~~ 
ROTO - |RAIN 


REVOLVING 
SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


’ ZA WITH ABC’ 
Maowm & VALVES 


i No hooks—No latches! 





.. portable one-man 
ROTO-RAIN cuts labor 
costs, saves water. 
assures bigger and 
better crops. Ideal for row crops, pastures, 
orchards. Aluminum or galvanized. Self-locking 
“ABC” COUPLERS and VALVES for speedy con- 
nections and control. Systems engineered to 
your needs. 


Other AMES Irrigation Systems: 


PERF-0-RAIN 
low pressure 


sprinkling 
GATED PIPE 
for controlled : 

furrow watering SS 
Also SYPHONS for furrows; SURFACE PIPE for 
flooding; TOW-A-LINE power moves for pastures. 





See your Ames dealer or send 
coupon to nearest plant for 
helpful illustrated folders. 
Free planning service. 





WA.AMES C0. Dent. 


150 Hooper St., San Francisco, or 
3905 E. Broadway, Tampa, Fla. 


Send full information on systems checked: 
CJ Roto-Rain; (1) Perf-0-Rain; (1) Tow-A-Line; 
C) Gated Pipe; ( Syphons 
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SAVE—Buy Direct from Manufacturer 


You'll like the smooth, powerful gear- 
iriven 1952 tyles in the Walking 
Mode} 4 6 H.P. with power 
turning clutch for each wheel or the 
Riding Model—7}5 H.P. with automatic 
typ lifferential Attachments for 
vlowing wing. cultivating woodsaw 
ing, snowplowing, ete. EASY TERMS 
Special Diseou nt to User Agents. FREE CATALOG! 


RICHFIELD 222 
RED-E TRACTOR CO. WISCONSIN 











of the milk, due to the total absence 
of any objectionable odors in or 
around your milking barns. Of first 
importance I consider the method you 
use in cleaning the barns and the 
prompt removal of the liquid manure 
from your collecting vats, and second- 
ly the machine you originated to wash 
the cow’s bags. The above two things 
may be entirely responsible for the 
absence of foot rot and mastitis. I do 
not think you have had a single case 
of either of these diseases since you 
began using your patented Liquid 
Manure Spreader and the bag wash- 
ing machines. 


It has been said “we are what we 
eat’, if this be true, your organic 
ideas may produce animals of un- 
usual quality, consequently their pro- 
duct must be in kind. 


I repeat, that there is a reason for 
the outstanding success of Ruin Creek 
Farm and its milk products, and if it 


were me, | would continue with faith 
in the practices that have proven su- 
perior, regardless of any and all theo- 
ries to the contrary. 
Dr. Daniel E. Kallman 
Henderson, N. C. 


Some Good Organic Cotton 
Dear Sir: 


We have about eight acres of or- 
ganically grown unsprayed and uh- 
dusted cotton, about three or four 
acres of which is really nice. These 
acres will produce about two bales per 
acre or slightly more, without benefit 
of commercials. Only two cover crops 
have been turned in since I have had 
this place. 

It occurs to me that I might sell this 
seed to other organic farmers in the 
western states who could use Acala 
variety of irrigated cotton and who 
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Made at a Mill Stonegrinding Since 1721 


Guaranteed Made From 
100% ORGANICALLY 
GROWN CRAINS 


OLD MILL CEREAL is a healthful, energy pack- 
ed food that’s truly delicious! And ical 
--.- only 2\4c per serving. 





Freshly milled same day your order is shipped. 
TO ORDER...USE COUPON 





NOURISHING * 
Old-Fashioned STONEGROUND CEREAL 


This relatively slow, cool method of 
reaction within the grains te ceagulate vital pretein er 
rn render impotent any of the valuable nutrients. 


DELICIOUS 


grinding causes no 





CONTENTS: 
Whele Wheat * Flaxseed 
Wheat Germ a Bran 





Brewers Yeast e Sunflewer Seeds 
Dry Skimmed Milk 
' OLD MILL CEREAL OF-12 , 
j B.D. 3, West Chester, Pa. ] 
J Ee eee Please ship me | 
| [] 2 tbs. for 79¢ (plus 21¢ for postage) | 
| © 4 Ibs. for $1.50 (plus 31¢ for postage) l 
\ (West of Kansas City prices are: : 
; 2 Ibs. $1.20, 4 Ibs. $2.00 postpaid) \ 
DP sanchertnekes0éncceesiseneescreamedneenon I 
1 ' 
e DE c0vatecondetsunseientsencecmneemanaeton ' 
1 | 
EEN Seen a j 
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might appreciate having naturat 
grown seed. 
Wayland Gilbert 
Sultana, California 


Chilean Farmer Increases 
Production Five Times 


Dear Sir: 


About every six months it is neces- 
sary for me to visit the small farm- 
ing community of Quillagua, Chile. 
About 300 people live there in a wide 
place in the valley and cultivate small 
irrigated farms. The country is desert 
and it is in this region that Chilean 
nitrate of soda is mined. 

While in Quillagua last August I 
met Senor E. E. Dassoni, the son of 
Italian immigrants, who owns about 
300 sheep and probably 500 acres of 
alfalfa. Naturally, the conversation 
turned to farming. He mentioned a 
book he had read which deals with 
a new philosophy of agriculture. He 
had been following the teachings of 
this book and found it most excellent. 
You may imagine my surprise when 
he told me that the book was An Agri- 
cultural Testament by Sir Albert 
Howard, the father of the organic 
movement in England. 


The book was a Spanish translation 
of the original and of course our con- 
versation was in that language. When 
I left I told Senor Dassoni that he had 
a very great treasure in that book. He 
said that he realizes it and that his 
production has increased five times 
since he has been following its teach- 
ings. 

Would there be a possibility of 
translating into Spanish more such 
books dealing with organic farming 
for the use of our friends south of the 
Rio Grande? There seems to be an 
ppportunity to do a great deal of good 
jn this country by teaching organic 
nethods. 

Robert E. Baylor 
Chuquicamata, Chile 
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Ed. Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale is also 
available in Spanish and is sold in 
South America. Just recently a Jap- 
anese edition was published and a 
movement is underway by Japanese 
dairy interests to teach their farmers 
the value of organic methods. 


Doesn’t Spray and 
Has Good Results 


Dear Sir: 


I do not spray my trees. Could not 
afford to when I first came into pos- 
session of this place, but even before 
reading your magazine I was vigor- 
ously opposed to using a spray that 
killed the birds and honey bees. So I 
just gave the trees a heavy mulch of 
grass, mowed the orchard and let it 
go at that, except for a good pruning 
in early spring. And, oh yes, I put 
some rocks around the trunks to keep 
mice out. We have no worms and just 
a little blight. 

Emaline L. Batson 
Bristol, N. H. 


Thin Mulch Protects Seedings 
Dear Sir: 


I have a 25 acre field of winter 
wheat that is up about two inches and 

















“If | stay an old maid you can blame Dad 
and organic farming.” 





I am wondering if it would be advis- 
able to mulch it in the following man- 
ner. 

I was contemplating spreading 
ground corn cobs and well rotted 
“hard wood” sawdust on this wheat 
field to a depth of 14 to 14 inches this 
winter. Then in the spring I am 
going to sow clover in the wheat, sow- 
ing it right on top of this cob and 
sawdust mulch. 

Do you think this is advisable? 
Would the clover sprout on_ this 
mulch? 


Kyrle N. Ruhl 
Lakeview, Ohio 


Ed. If you were to sow your clover 


this spring before about April 15 
there would be a good chance that 
you could grow a good stand. Spring 
rains would wash the seed sown on 
the surface into crevices and would 
embed it into your mulch. If the seed 
were sown later in the spring, the sun 
would bake it and very little would 
sprout. 

However, in the future you might 
consider a better practice. Sow your 
grain and clover together in the fall 
and immediately after apply your 
mulch. One and one half tons of 
straw per acre applied with a manure 
spreader would be ideal. Here is what 
W. A. Wheeler has to say about such 
mulches in his book Forage and Pas- 





wert SAVE ¢ 50-75% on 








24 hour wood heaters 














- enjoy even, automatic 


thermostatic heat =, yoversa peeves: 


AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS . . . actual records of users coast 
to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up to 50% and 
more on fuel bills. Almost unbelievable heating capacity . . . 
many furnish comfort for entire homes, 
stores, schools. Heats from floor up. 
MORE COMFORT .. . ASHLEY provides con- 
venient 24-hour heat, controlled by thermo- 
stat. You should build but one fire a season, 
re-fuel on average every 12 hours, remove 
ashes on average 3 times monthly. 
NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven ASHLEY 
burns all woods successfully. Hard wood rec- 
ommended. Safe, clean-burning.See your ASH 
LEY dealer today or write for free literature. 
If no dealer near you, we pay freight from nearby 
warehouse. Dealerships available. Dealers write 
ABHIEY ssromanic WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 
Box R-5 Columbia, S. C. 
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ture Crops: “Jt is hard to overestimate 
the value of mulches in obtaining 
good stands. Part of the value of 
manure is as a mulch and other ma- 
terials may also be used as mulches 
to protect both soil and seedings. 
Mulches affect the stand obtained in 
many ways, all favorable. In winter 
and early spring seedings they pro- 
tect the seedlings from cold and, still 
more important, from freezing and 
thawing.” 

Mulches used on new seedings 
should be applied at once after the 
seed is sown. It should be a light 
mulch and should be applied by 
spreader, as it is impossible to spread 
a light mulch evenly by hand. 


Is Diseased Animal 
Offal Safe? 


Dear Sir: 


Will it be safe to use diseased ani- 
mal offal in a compost heap or as a 
direct application to cultivated land? 
We have a neighboring rendering 





ba ber, 


“Tell your mother to ask my mother what 
my brand of baby food is—they don't use 


sprays on mine.” 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT 


MODERN OR OLD FASHIONED METHODS? 
VITA-MIX makes it casier to get 
essential vitamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 


Only Machine ONLY 


With Stainless 


=r" $99 


SELF-CLEANING 
—ADD SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary way 
you peel off and throw away many 
of these vitamin and mineral filled 
s parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep 
ALL the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and 
vegetables into tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, 
juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. Now has new un- 
breakable stainless steel bow!. Easy to sterilize. Comes 
with a ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 
LOOK WHAT VITA-MIX DOES: 
Makes health drinks in | to 4 minutes, makes soup with- 
out boiling in 3 minutes. makes cake batter ready for 
oven in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, chops vegetable 
salads, whips cream. churns butter, makes omelettes, pie 
fillers, sauces, sherbet, baby foods, purees. 


2 VALUABLE GIFTS GIVEN WITH ORDER 






onesie CORN POPPER 
RECIPE BOOK (Me tonre| “Elestric._ Pops 
corn without 

aa oe “=| stirring, Neo 


mess. Use in 
living room. 





licious = dishes 
and drinks with 





your Vita-Mix. Corn Popper $ 5.29 
Recipe Book 55 
Vita-Mix $34.95 


ORDER NOW 
Before Rearmament 
Steps All Production 


Value “$40.78 
You Pay $29.95 
You Save $10.84 














SeSeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeee 
Natural Foods, Dept. OF-12, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 

1 enclose $29.95. Rush your Vita-Mix plus 2 FREE Gifts. 
Name ...... 

Address . 


TF  sisevevces o-opeeeeecees DOMED .ncccccccece 





—NEW TONY CURLY— 
With Nylon Wig 
WASH—COMB- 

CURL-SET 


Big 14” Durable Plas 
tic Waterproof Doll 
Exquisitely Dressed by 
Us in Dotted Swiss or 
Plaid Dress, Organdy 
Blouse, Panties. Shoes 
or Skates Optional. 
Free Toni Cream 
Shampoo, 6 Spin Curl 
ers and Play Wave 
Lotion 


THE DOLL OF THE YEAR 


Factory Price NOW 7 .95 
Post Paid and Ins DEL. 








State Col \ Wis BI B or Red 

Send “ for Other Vietures and Prices 

Head \ bart Viastic or Latex 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


DOLLS, Inc. 


800 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 

















YOU can GROW MORE — 
you can GROW BIGGER 
ont HEALTHIER: 


GRAIN 
)orasses 
> VEGETagies 


if 
you (reat your Soil with this 


: efits first 
years thereafter. 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 
YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
It's NATURE'S way—the organic way. And 
three generations of farmers, growing all 
kinds of crops, have found it richly pays. 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 
RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IW. 


CwELP HELP! 


The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just. 
sprinkle over waste Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted Into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.49 size 
good for manr months’ treatment -« 

ActivO is also amazingly useful for 

making compost. artivrating soils and ie oook/ 
lawns, feeding potted plants, grow'ng mushrooms, ete. 
Tminensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING; indispensable tn sheet composting Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes only $1. and 


$2.49 ppd..dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 22 
Bridgeton, Indiana 


"SANITARY FLY CONTROL" 


ALL FLY SPRAYS are poisons and may contaminate 


















food even more than bacteria-carrying flies. The only 
safe and sanitary way to exclude flies is with Electric 
Fly Screens and Fiy Traps . 
Current consumption 10 cents per month. The first 
cost is the only cost 

Liberal Off-Season Discount on orders placed now for 
Spring delivery Write for further information today! 


FROST ELECTRIC INSECT SCREEN CO. 
Suite 901, 303 West 42nd St., New York City 18, N.Y. 








WEAR THIS BUTTON 


Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 
cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 











plant which has a great deal of this 
material to dispose of and I can get 
any amount I want but have been 
afraid to use it. The animals are 
picked up sick or dead, taken to the 
plant, skinned, gutted and then the 
flesh and bone rendered for fat and 
tankage. The internal organs are 
burned. It is this animal material 
that I can get. The local veterinarian, 
who is on the state board, says that 
such diseases as blackleg and hog 
cholera live in the soil for years and 
he did not believe the material would 
be safe for use on the farm even if it 
went through a heat cycle in a heap. 

I hate to let this material go to 
waste if safe use can be made of it. 
What do you think? 


Mrs. Gilbert Riley 
Burton, Texas 


Ed. If you have any animals on 
your place, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for you to pass up this animal 
offal. However, there should be no 
risk involved if you don’t keep ani- 
mals. Also, if you do keep animals 
you could make heaps of the diseased 
offal in an isolated spot and let them 
stand for a few years. Earthworms 
will be attracted to such heaps and 
in the course of time the disease 
organisms will be reduced by the 
action of the heap. You will then 
have the finest type of fertilizer. 


Borden’s Stops Use 
of DDT 


Dear Sir: 


An item of great interest to me was 
an announcement over the radio this 
morning that one of the larger dairy 
companies, Borden’s I believe, has 
asked all farmers selling milk to them 
to refrain from using DDT in their 
barns. 

Mrs. E. C. Norris 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Ed. Both the Borden company and 
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the city of Chicago’s Board of Health 
(See Miscellany) have issued state- 
ments prohibiting the use of DDT 
anywhere along the milk production 
line. Milk drinkers in Chicago and 
cities served by the Borden company 
can now feel safe. 


How To Convert 
Sawdust Into Fertilizer 


Dear Sir: 


' My interest in making a fertilizer 
qut of sawdust has been of long stand- 
ing but I have not been able to make 
much progress. I have used sawdust 
as a bedding for cows and spread the 
resulting mixture of cow manure, saw- 
dust and urine on one of my gardens. 
In this garden I had good growth 
although we had so much rain here 
this past summer that it made some 
of the results rather unsatisfactory. 
And, too, soil tests of this garden, 
made by the State of Vermont, in- 
dicated too much acidity and a very 
low phosphorus content. The potash 
content was quite satisfactory. The 
soil in this garden had not been used 
for any purpose for several years. 
Sawdust, of course, is strictly or- 
ganic. My difficulty has been my in- 
ability to get it rotted. Evidently the 
gesired result would be much more 
quickly obtained if in some way a 
catalytic action could be started in a 
vile of it, but there I have been stop- 
ped, too. The foregoing explains how 
and why my interest was so pleasantly 
and quickly awakened when I read on 
page 56 of the October issue of The 
Qrganic Farmer a statement by Mr. 
Ji I. Rodale as follows: 
“only today I have returned from 
a trip to Alabama where I was 
called, etc.*****when I arrived 
there I was AMAZED AT THE 
sawdust piles.*****Sheer laziness 
or stupidity permitted the piles 
to spoil the landscape*****this 
material can be had free for the 
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GET RICH 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


ALL 
ORGANIC 
ACTIVATOR 


MAKES 
TOP QUALITY SOIL BUILDER 
IN 3 TO 5 WEEKS 


DON’T burn or destroy leaves, garbage and other wastes. 
Compost with B. C. A., new and improved bacterial 
compost activator that converts organic material into 
valuable fertilizer in a matter of weeks. Here's what 
B. C. A. does: 

@ BUILDS VALUABLE HUMUS 

B. C. A. helps the speedy breakdown of organic waste 
into rich, fertile, black humus, which is unexcelled for 
growing vegetables or flowers. 

@ ENCOURAGES EARTHWORMS 

Earthworms love soil rich in organic matter. B. C. A. 
is a bacterial (not chemical) preparation and will help 
rather than retard the growth of earthworms. 

@ STRETCHES FERTILIZER 

Add organic wastes and B. C. A. to your regular fer- 
tilizer. In a few weeks you have MORE and BETTER 
fertilizer. 

@ REMINERALIZES SOIL 

B. C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture 
which contains the 26 necessary minerals. B. C. A. 
also contains the necessary trace elements, vital to 
plant growth. 

There is nothing as concentrated as B. C. A. Use in 
potted plants and for better vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction ...use in mulching and hotbeds. Check what 
you want and mail the coupon below TODAY. 
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ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-12 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
Enclosed please find checks or money order, 
please send the units I've checked below: 
1 Unit of B.C.A. $1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid, $13.50 W. of Miss. 
Free information on dealer set up. 
Each unit is enough for 3 to | ton of compost. 
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GROWN 
FRESHLY HULLED — FRESHLY PACKED. 
NEW CROP NOW IN 
a 14 oz. Bag $1 Postpaid 
pr Orders can now be shipped promptly. 
Salam) ORGANICS DIVISION 
Dept. OF -21, JERSEY CITY 3, NJ. 














SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 











Activated 


GREEN NUTRO 





TRE NUMBER ONE NATURALSOIL BUILDER! 


Why? 
Because it is economical! Long 
Lasting! Will not burn! Its acti- 
vated base (Patent Pending) as- 
sures immediate results. 


What is Green Nutro? 


A scientific blend of natural rocks 
supplying ample amounts of phos- 
phorus, potassium and thirty trace 
elements together with the acti- 
vated base. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND 


Telephone — Keedysville 4961 


“The Home of Green Line Products.” 


Organic 
Gardening 


It's a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Special offer: 5 months for $1.00 
(cash with order)! For a year's sub- 
scription at $3, three years at $7, or 
five years at $10.50, send no money 
jot your choice on a postcard and you 
will be billed. Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Box F-12, Emmaus, Pa. 











hauling AND MAKES A WONDERFUL 

ORGANIC FERTILIZER.” 

[ plead that I have no knowledge 
as to how to make a fertilizer out of 
sawdust and | wish very much to gain 
the knowledge. I have access to great 
piles of sawdust. The question which 
arose was “how can I convert this 
sawdust into a wonderful organic fer- 
tilizer?”’ 

George F. Parmelee 
Chester, Vermont 


Ed. Sawdust pores make a wonderful 
organic fertilizer without being com- 
bined with anything else, but it is not 
the kind of fertilizer that can be 
bagged and sold or that can be used 
without thoughtful planning. The 
way to make use of large piles of 
sawdust is to spread the material on a 
field that will not be used for several 
months—say a field that is in fallow. 
The lag in time before the field will 
be used will give soil bacteria time 
to work on the sawdust and make it 
a valuable part of the soil. Another 
way to make use of sawdust without 
going to the expense of processing it 








“| appreciate your interest in organic farm- 
ing, Jenkins, but that isn’t quite the way 
they want you to get iodine.” 
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is to use it as a mulch. In that case 
you spread it on the surface soon afte 
a crop has been planted and allow it 
to stay there and be a protective cover 
for the soil. Strawberries react well to 
a sawdust mulch, and other crops will 
too. It can be applied as a mulch im- 
mediately after grain or grass is seed- 
ed. 
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Feed Chickens 
Their Own Litter 


Built-up litter and vitamin B-12 
have produced similar results when 
fed to poultry at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, a nutrition- 
ist said today. 

Dr. O. G. Bentley said feeding built- 
up litter in a ration for cockerels re- 
sulted in increased growth. The in- 
crease was the same as the increase 
that resulted from adding artificial 
B-12 to a similar ration. 

On the nutrition conference pro- 
gram at Ohio State University, No- 
vember 9, Dr. Bentley discussed re- 
sponse to B-12 in rations that once 
were considered unsound. He put the 
question this way: “How do antibio- 
tics and vitamin B-12 make it possible 
to get good growth performance, re- 
production and lactation from all- 
plant rations that once were called nu- 
tritionally unsound?” 

In one experiment at the station, 
New Hampshire cockerels were fed a 
corn-soya ration to six weeks of age. 
Results showed that at a low level of 
protein intake, 14.8 per cent, artificial 
vitamin B-12 feeding did not increase 
growth. When the protein level was 
increased to 22 per cent, however, the 
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FASTER CLEANER PLOWING 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


2-BLADED COULTERS 


























Only LANTZ makes double-blade coulters. 
They Cut and Cover More Trash than any 
single-blade coulter . . . clean plowing once over. 
Save Man Hours and Time...no stopping 
to clear clogged plow. 

Fight Corn Borers... bury stubble, trash and 
weeds where borers hide during winter. 
Exclusive Cross-Over Scissor Action on New 
Model “B.” 

Selection of 14 different sizes and types. 
Best All-Purpose Coulters Made. Disc blade 
assembly may be easily removed, using coulter 
blade only in sod or where there’s no trash 
problem. Gives you a single-blade coulter 
second to none. 

More for Your Money than in any other 
make of coulter. 

Write for literature and name of nearest dealer... 
Specialists in coulter manufacturing. We also manvu- 
facture the Lantz Original Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork, 
ond Lantz Sickle Grinder. 


LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. 420, Valparaiso, Indiana 


FER-4-TR-EL 








We are thinking of next year fertiliza- 
tion of your soil. So are you. There is 
a blend suited for your crops. Tell us 
what you grow and we will recommend 
the proper blend of FER+TR—EL. The 
Organic Fertilizer that has “Everything 


in one package.” 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY 
Fullerton Maryland 
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THE MARTIN” 


The strongest, 


most rugged, 
long life silo, 
built! 
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grass silage. 
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| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
7 j74g Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
Send facts about Martin 
CL} Silo“) Haymaker [7 Arch Bldg. (7) Crib or Bin 
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Address. 














Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 
Address__ 
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growth response was larger. It was 
almost one-half pound per bird more 
during the six weeks’ period. 

In another phase of this test, birds 
were fed the same levels of protein in 
their rations and 2.5 per cent natural 
built-up litter was added to their feed. 
This resulted in the same increase in 
growth as resulted from adding vita- 
min B-12. This indicated that built- 
up litter can be used as a source of 
vitamin B-12 for chicks fed an all- 
plant ration. 
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Organic Farming Clubs 


The following people want to con- 
tact anyone interested in joining an 
organic farming club in their area: 


Mrs. Bertha Stevens 
120 West Missouri Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


E. Robinson 
c/o Health Book Supply Co. 
Room 633, Confederation Life Bldg. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Henry Leitschuh 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


H. E. Lobstein 
R. D.1 
Bloomingburg, N. Y. 


P. R. Turner 
211 South Magnolia Ave. 


Dunn, N. C. 
Reginald G. Clarck 
s22> DD St. 


Salem, Oregon 


John A. Miller 
Liberty, Mo. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 


Do Chemicals Give Greater Yields? 


This is the fourth part of my series in 
answer to those who oppose the spread of or- 
ganic farming. Part I dealt with the question 
of whether organically produced food will 
give better health to the eater. The second 
article covered the question of whether there 
is enough green matter to go around if all 
farms would practice the organic method. 
Part III discussed the reasons for — 
of old civilizations. 


ROFESSOR Ray Koon of the 
i University of Massachusets made 
the following statement in print: 
“Today we fight famine with fertilizer 
and efficient farm management. We 
know that soils are unproductive if 
deficient in organic matter. So we 
try to maintain it at a high level, the 
farmer by turning under animal 
manures and vegetation; the gardener 
by adding the same, or peat moss, 
sawdust, leaves, pine needles and 
homemade compost.” 

By “fighting famine with ferti- 
lizer” Koon means that chemical fer- 
tilizers will give greater yields than 
the method of fertilization the or- 
ganiculturists follow. But he gives 
no proof—merely the bald statement 
that we can avert famine only if we 
use chemical fertilizers. This state- 
ment is so wrong that it is downright 
dangerous to the welfare of our 
country. It is a gross fallacy which 
must be demolished. 


Organic Matter is Essential 


Koon admits that, “Soils are un- 
productive if deficient in organic 
matter. So we try to maintain it at 
a high level.” There are two 
damaging elements in this admission 
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of Koon. First he admits that pro- 
duction, or yields, are tied in with 
organic matter. Soils, he. says, are 
absolutely unproductive if deficient 
in organic matter. This is a well- 
known concept in agricultural litera- 
ture. A typical case is that of the 
text-book called Commercial Fertili- 
zers, by Professor Collings, 1938, in 
which he says. “The addition of 
farm-yard or green manures often 
produces crop yields much out of 
proportion to the quantity of nu- 
trients added.” Another one is Farm 
Soils—Their Management and Fer- 
tilization, by Edmund L. Worthen, 
1941. Worthen states, “Organic mat- 
ter is an essential constituent of agri- 
cultural soils. Their productivity is 
to a large extent dependent on it. 
So long as a soil is adequately sup- 
plied with fresh organic matter, 
good yields can be secured with com- 
paratively inexpensive treatment.” 
I could cite dozens of other refer- 
ences from conservative agricultural 
sources to the effect that without a 
good quantity of organic matter in 
a soil the yields would be depressed. 
Koon admits this, yet says thatthe 
organic method which stresses the 
maximum importance of organic 
matter will lead to famine. This is 
not consistent with fact nor theory. 

Secondly, Koon said, “So we try 
to maintain it (organic matter) at 
a high level.” Generally ‘speaking, 
in connection with my observations 
of farming in this country, I would 
state that such an attempt is only 
half-hearted. There is‘some attempt 
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to grow green manure crops but 
otherwise the average farmer never 
thinks in terms of salvaging waste 
organic matter which in so many 
cases are free for the taking. On a 
farm in which crops are regularly 
taken off the land, the growing of 
green manure crops each year are 
not sufficient to build up the organic 
matter. Where there are cattle to 
furnish manure, plus green manure 
crops, it would be different. There 
have been agricultural writings 
which stated that chemical fertilizers 
alone are sufficient for the practice 
of a good agriculture. 

This is what Louis Bromfield said 
on this in his recent book Out of 
the Earth (Harpers): Most fertilizer 
companies, even at so recent a peri- 
od as the ’Thirties, still followed the 
“short-cut, cure-all” psychology and 
advocated practices which had wreck- 
ed millions of acres of our good 
‘American soil and ruined countless 
farmers in the past. It was based 
upon the premise that it was pos- 
sible to farm with commercial fer- 
tilizer alone, and it ignored the 
whole relationship between the avail- 
ability of fertilizers as well as natural 
soil fertility to organic material and 
moisture.” 


Farmers Not Taught How to Use 
Organic Matter 

This kind of teaching reacts un- 
favorably on the farmer who even 
when he is confronted with free or- 
ganic matter does not know how to 
take advantage of it, because it is 
belittled by many agronomists who 
feel that we ought to use more scien- 
tific fertilizers. Witness two cases 
this spring. One farmer called me 
on the phone asking whether I 
would like to have one hundred 
bales of spoiled hay. I could have 
them free for the hauling. The next 
morning another farmer asked me 
if I would care to have fifty bales 
for nothing. You can be sure that 
it did not take us long to send our 
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truck for them. I gave each one of 
these farmers a free subscription to 
The Organic Farmer so that the next 
time they have spoiled hay they 
would know what to do with it. 
This is what comes out of the half- 
hearted utterances of the agricul- 
tural scientists about the value of 
organic matter. In the manner in 
which they say it the farmer knows 
that they are not too serious about 
it. They do not show him exactly 
how to go about getting more organ- 
ic matter into their soil, or the tech- 
nique of doing it. They do not rant 
and rave at him because he allows 
valuable organic matter to go to 
waste. By their tone of voice in 
prin@i@he farmer gets the impression 
that organic matter is something to 
be spoken about but not to plague 
oneself too much to get. So when a 
farmer has a young fortune of or- 
ganic matter—one hundred bales of 
it—he lets it go up the flue and enrich 
my land. 


There can be no question that 
organic matter will increase yields. 
There are ever so many references 
in the literature which show that 
plant mulches under fruit trees have 
doubled yields. E. Russell, in his 
book, Soil Conditions and Plant 
Growth (London, 1927) reports that 
“No combination of artificial fertili- 
zers is as effective as farm yard ma- 
nure in maintaining a high uniform 
level of crop production from year 
to year.” I have before me the Pro- 
gressive Farmer of February, 1950, 
which contains an article showing 
that trashy land farming doubled the 
yields of a farmer by the name of 
Buck Maples in Rising Star, Texas. 
Trashy land farming is the leaving 
of a dead cover crop on the top of 
the ground, instead of plowing it un- 
der. How many of you have seen 
farmers burning straw in the field 
instead of plowing it under? This is 
a sign that the farmer has not been 
educated properly by the agricultur- 
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The Organic Experimental Farm seen from the air. Yields here are way above those on 
neighboring farms. 


al educators in the matter of preserv- 
matter. Koon talks of 
fighting famine with efficient farm 
management. Burning up straw and 
throwing away spoiled hay is not 
efficient farm management. Yet these 
are common practices in this coun- 
try. 


ing organic 


Fight Famine with 
Organic Method 
Now coming to his statement that 
we must fight famine with chemical 
fertilizers, we organiculturists main- 
tain that the best way to fight famine 
is to practice the organic method 
for in that way yields will be greatly 
increased, and will be greater than 
with the use of chemical fertilizers. 
I will now attempt to present data 
to prove this. 
On January 8, 
McMillen, 


Farm 


1948, Wheeler 
editor-in-chief of the 
Journal delivered a_ speech 
before the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives in Chicago in 
which he said: 


Yields No Higher 
The United States Department of 
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Agriculture has been in existence for 
a little less than sixty years. Some 
of the state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations are a little older. 

Recently I had occasion to ex- 
amine the history of crop yields 
during the last half-century while 
these institutions have been in oper- 
ation. To obtain a comparison little 
influenced by the controlling effect 
of annual and cyclical weather vari- 
ations, the fifty-year major field 
crops, which occupied the 
largest acreage throughout the fifty 
years, were listed by annual yields. 
The yields from 1894 to 1919 were 
then compared with those from 1919 
to 1944. 


those 


Only two of the eight averaged 
higher yields per acre during the 
second half than during the first half 
of the fifty years. These, ironically 
enough, were wheat and cotton, the 
two which are most often produced 
excessively. 

The average yields from 1919 to 
1944 were lower for six crops. These 
were flax, rye, barley, hay, oats and 
corn. 
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Average Yields of Eight Principal 
Food, Feed and Fiber Crops 
1894-1919 1919-1944 


Cotton * 186.2 199.3 
Wheat 14.1 14.3 
Corn 26.8 26.6 
Oats 29.7 29.3 
Hay 1.29 1.27 
Barley 23.5 22.1 
Rye 12.9 11.9 
Flax 8.6 7.4 


* Cotton is pounds, hay in tons. Others in 
bushels. 


What conclusion shall be drawn 
from these comparisons? Public 
moneys have been spent through the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State Experiment Stations in scien- 
tific research. They have been spent 
through the Extension System and 
the Universities for agricultural edu- 
cation. Yet the average yields of 
only the surplus crops have risen, 
‘ while the yields of six other primary 
food and feed crops have actually 
fallen. 


The apparent result of consider- 
able governmental expenditure, plus 
other efforts, is that we are falling a 
trifle short of holding our own in 
national average production _ per 
acre. Plant diseases, the insects, the 
forces of erosion and declining fer- 
tility are setting the pace. 

In spite of gradually increasing ex- 
penditures by the farmer for chemi- 
cal fertilizers the yields of many 
crops are declining. It is this very 
increase in the use of chemicals 
which is bringing about the disease 
in plants and erosion in the soil 
which is depressing the agricultural 
production. And so long as the 
agricultural experimental _ stations 
adopt the general attitude of Pro- 
fessor Koon and do not experiment 
with the organic method, more and 
more millions will go down the re- 
search drains before, some day, a 
national agricultural disaster will 
overtake the land and make such 
research mandatory. While Koon is 
saying that chemical fertilizers are 


wonderful, Congress has thrown a 
little shadow on them by authorizing 
a resolution that their use should be 
investigated. The National Granges 
have also passed a resolution to the 
same effect. Where there is smoke 
there must be fire. 

Here is a quotation along the same 
line of thought from a book called 
The Business of Farming by Degraft 
and Haystead (University of Okla- 
homa Press—1948): 

“The Ohio scientists estimate that 
with the crops now grown in their 
state and the inadequate soil-mainten- 
ance programs now followed, the soil 
productivity of Ohio is declining six- 
tenths of one per cent each year. If 
this rate is continued over the next 
fifty years, the result will be a one- 
quarter decrease in soil productivity 
and a roughly comparable decrease in 
crop yields. Ohio is not alone in this 
trend. Probably few states are doing 
better, and surely many states are not 
doing so well.” 

For whatever it is worth I wish to 
present the following information. In 
the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarter- 
ly, vol. 28, 1950, appears the follow- 
ing: “During the decade 1938 to 1948 
the available per capita food supply 
of the world decreased by about six 
per cent.” This is according to figures 
obtained by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 
This is in a period where the statistics 
of chemical fertilizer usage shows a 
tremendous increase. 

In the figures as presented by 
Wheeler McMillen above there is hid- 
den an interesting factor. The yields 
would even be less—much less—with 
the use of chemical fertilizers if it 
were not for a certain practice. It 
seems that after a certain variety of 
seed is grown for a few years, its po- 
tency begins to decline. This is what 
Sir Albert Howard, the father of or- 
ganiculture, called the dying out of 
the species. There is not enough 
health perpetuated in the seed of the 
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crop to give it vigor enough to beget 
sufficient progeny. But where crops 
grow in a soil rich in organic matter 
and minerals there are infused in the 
seed some of the valuable biological 
qualities that are present in such a 
soil, and an organic farmer can use 
his own seed with a great saving to 
himself. The chemical farmer does 
not as a rule use his own seed. He 
purchases it from a special seed grower 
who sees to it that his soil is rich in 
organic matter. The ordinary farmer 
is penalized because something has 
happened to his soil due to the use 
of chemical fertilizers which forces 
him to dig down deeply into his 
pocket each year for seed money. That 
credit on his ledger is actually a re- 
duction in his yield. 


New Varieties from Agriculturally 
Primitive Countries 

But that is not the main point that 

I would like to make. Because of this 

gradual dying out of the species our 

agricultural scientists are continually 


forced to breed new varieties that 
yield more, or that are more disease- 
resistant. How did they do this? They 
usually go to some primitive country 
like Nicaragua or Porto Rico, where 
practically no chemical fertilizers are 
used and look for healthy breeds 
which they cross with domestic varie- 
ties and then the result is hailed as a 
scientific miracle, whereas in a great 
many cases they hide the failures of 
scientific agriculture. The irony of it 
all is that at the same time that the 
plant geneticist goes to one of these 
backward countries seeking for likely 
varieties to work on he is sometimes 
accompanied by a soils man who 
teaches the natives to use chemical 
fertilizers. If this trend continues and 
gradually all the primitive countries 
begin to use chemical fertilizers, where 
will the plant geneticist of the future 
go for the basis of his new varieties. 
He will be up against a dead end un- 
less he goes to those of us who have 
been practicing the organic method. 
(Continued on page 59) 





105 bushels to the acre was produced by this field on the Organic Experimental Farm, 
and without a speck of chemicals. 
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The Organic Front 


Get Out the Sludge 





Sludge is ground and dried for use near 

Franklin Park, Ill. All over the country 

thousands of tons of this valuable fertilizer 
are awaiting use by farmers. 





At Mansfield, Ohio, some sludge is picked 

up by local gardeners, but not in large scale 

by farmers. Says the photographer: ‘The 

farmers in this area are not aware of its 
value as fertilizer.”’ 





Authorities at this Barrington, Ill., plant 

claim that people have not been picking up 

much sludge in the last few years. It is all 

available for local use. The photographer 

observes that there is no odor around the 
plant. 
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Mobile, Alabama, uses much of its sludge 

on city nursery projects. Any excess is given 

free to farmers. Usually there is a large 
quantity of sludge on hand. 





This sludge at the Bloomington, Ill., sewage 

plant is ready for use by farmers. Eight 

other such beds make up the Bloomington 
unit. 





At Austin, Minn., sludge is available free to 
farmers. Here it is being ground to facilitate 
its use on gardens and lawns. 





The world’s largest sewage plant, at Toledo, 

Ohio. Sludge is produced here the year 

round in 48 drying beds, all glassed in as 
shown. 
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Keasby, New Jersey, produces quite a bit of 
sludge. However, the area is so highly in- 
dustrialized that plant wastes make the 
sludge almost unfit for soil conditioning. 
Beware of sludge from factory towns. 





Sludge drying at the Jackson, Michigan, sew- 

age treatment plants. Eight concrete beds 

are filled with the sludge and convict labor 

from the nearby Prison of Southern Michigan 

digs the dried sludge for use by farmers and 
gardeners. 





Escondido, California, has a fair sized sludge 

plant. This bed is ready to be emptied. 

Many West and East coast cities spew their 

sewage into the ocean. The result is often 
polluted beaches. 
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Near Salt Lake City, Utah, is this source of 
sewage fertilizer. Allowing the sludge to be 
exposed in piles makes it easier to handle 
but may leach away some of its elements. 





The entire output of this plant in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is used as fertilizer. Dark lines 
in the beds show sludge that is damp. 





Cakes of sludge are given away free at the 
Alma, Michigan, sewage plant, and after it 
is ground it is sold at one cent a pound. 





At the Owasso, Michigan, sewage plant 10 

cubic yards of dried sludge daily are given 

to farmers and gardeners. By appointment 

they can have the sludge dumped right into 

their trucks from miniature railway cars, and 

without charge. Drying beds are in back- 
ground. 
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A pile of sludge dumped at the Pontiac, 
Michigan, sewage treatment plant. 





A gardener is loading sludge from the dump 
at the Flint, Michigan, sewage plant. Thous- 
ands of tons are available here gratis. . 


Much Sludge 
Is Going to Waste 


In thousands of cities and towns all 
over the country piles of sewage sludge 
are waiting to be picked up by farm- 
ers. We have attempted in this de- 
partment this month to show with 
photographs a small amount of what 
actually is available. No real effort 
has been made to show all the sludge 
that is available or to show in what 
particular areas there is the most. 

“Is sludge worth hauling?” is a 
question often posed by farmers. The 
answer is an emphatic yes! Farmers 
who shun sludge base their opinions 
more on an abhorrence to its human 
origin than on an estimate of its 
value. Such prejudices are a_ hin- 
drance to the return of needed organic 
matter to the soil. 

Tests have shown that sludge can 
increase crop yields as much as 20 
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per cent and that it equals tankage, 
cottonseed meal and dried blood as a 
source of nitrogen. 

It is excellent to use to counteract 
any nitrogen lack in materials like 
straw and sawdust. Contrary to com- 
mon opinion, sludge is not a danger- 
ous disease carrier as long as it is not 
used on vegetables that will be eaten 
raw. Health authorities have classi- 
fied it as “reasonably safe” for use on 
soil. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has made 
better use of its sewage than any other 
U. S. city. It is partially decomposed, 
bagged and sold to farmers and gar- 
deners under the trade name Milor- 
ganite. 

Recently, the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy commission made the 
statement that American taxpayers are 
paying $40,000,000 a year to get rid 
of sewage sludge that could be sold as 
fertilizer for nearly $500,000,000. This 
bonanza is waiting for those farmers 
with the initiative to cash in on it. 








At the Headapohl farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
chicken manure is thrown around a fruit tree 
in fall on top of a straw mulch that was 
applied in spring. Phosphate rock and sea- 
weed were also scattered around the trees. 
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‘100-Bushels-to-the-Acre Corn 


—on Georgia Land . 


Don West 


Mack Gowder practiced organic farming 
before it even had a name 


From Southern Farm and Home 


UP IN the Dewberry Community 
in north Georgia's hills, 45 years 
ago, a tenant farmer named Mack 
Gowder made a payment on 140 acres 
ol wooded hillside. 

A man with an ax and a bull- 
tongue scooter plow in his hands, 
Gowder set out with his wang wife 
to clear fields and build a home. 

He knew Georgia’s red-gullied hill- 
side fields. He had seen rains take the 
top soil down to the nearby Chatta- 
hoochee. And he had seen the river 
run red with the fields “life’s blood.” 
As gullies deepened, more and more 
commercial fertilizer was poured out 
in an effort to increase production. 
Wrinkles on faces grew more marked. 


Young people left, looking for oppor- 
tunity. Whole families moved to the 
cotton mills. 

But Mack Gowder loved the land. 
He wanted to stay on it. And he felt 
sure that something could be done 
about erosion, that it wasn’t necessary 
to wear out land to make a living on 
it, that it was possible to keep it alive 
—and growing, too. 

Mack had never read about organic 
farming then. But he remembered 
how as a boy he had gone with his 
father to hunt ginseng and_lady- 
slipper, rattleweed and snake root, in 
the deep coves under the trees in those 
Georgia hills, and how the land had 
been black and rich, the leaves and 





Here Gowder, right, and H. H. Bennett, former chief of the Soil Conservation Service, ex- 
amine partly decayed corn stalks in a field of oats. Gowder’s crop yields probably average 
three times those of other farmers on similar land in the same community. 
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Mack Gowder uses this bull-tongue plow for breaking his land and mixing crop residue with 
the topsoil without turning the land. 


vegetation creating a loose, fertile 
soil. 


Yes, Mack Gowder thought, Nature 
knew how to build and preserve the 
soil. Why then shouldn’t man simply 
follow Nature’s ways? 

In that question lay the key to the 
whole science of what was later to 
become known as “organic farming.” 
And in that question, too, lay the key 
to Mack Gowder’s success; a 
success that has made him famous na- 
tionally and internationally though he 
still lives the life of a simple Georgia 
farmer. 

The morning I drove up to his 
place on Route 6, near Gainesville, 
Mack was out at the tool shed ham- 
mering on one of his now-famous 
“bull-tongue scooters”—a plow of his 
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own 








own design which plows deep but 
leaves all vegetation on top. He was 
fastening the “scooter” onto a “Geor- 
gia plow stock,” preparing to run 
around his hillside corn, as I ap- 
proached. 

When a man loves the soil, he’s al- 
most certain to be a warmhearted, 
friendly sort of guy. I found Mack 
Gowder that way. 

We started talking right off, and 
he took me out across his fields—steep 
fields but with remarkably few ter- 
races and no gullies or erosion. 
Stubble-mulch organic farming was 
responsible for that, Mack said. 

“I never use a turner plow,” he 
explained. “I don’t turn my land 
over. I try to keep the soil and vege- 
tation on top and let the clay stay 
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By careful seed selection over a period of 17 

years, Gowder says he has produced his own 

variety of corn which has a minimum of 

chaff and bran and produces hard, flinty 
grains. 








By good woodland management, including 
protection against damage by fire, Gowder 


has developed high quality timber. He has 
a half-million board feet in his woodlot. 
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down under where Nature put it. 


Nothing beats the old-time bull- 
tongue scooter plow. I plow deep 
with it, and it loosens the clay and 
leaves it in a much better fix down 
under. With a loose clay and the 
vegetation left on top, rains will soak 
up and not run off. Fields will hold 
moisture and droughts won’t hurt so 
much.” 

“Do you ever burn stubble or corn 
stalks?” I asked. 

“No, indeed! I don’t burn any- 
thing except wood in my fireplace 
and heating and cooking. 
Fire is one of the farmer’s worst ene- 
mies. 
damaged and diseased trees and keep 
fire out. I remember fighting fire all 
night once to keep it out of my trees.” 

“What the brush when you 
clear a new-ground?” I asked. 

“IT don’t burn brush, either. I don’t 
believe in burning anything that will 
rot and become part of the soil. My 
neighbors used to think I was ‘quare’ 
when I'd plow through a new-ground 
and roll the brush piles over out of 
the wav each time. They'd say: ‘Why 
don’t you stick fire to the brush and 
get rid of it?’ But I wanted that brush 
to rot and go back to the soil. 

He has some 35 acres in cultivation 
and tills about half of them each 
year, letting the other half “rest.” 


stove for 


I tend my woods, too, thin out 


about 


“The only difference in the soil of 
these fields now and 
when I cleared the land 35 vears ago,” 
he said, 
now. 


the way it was 
“is that there’s more soil here 
I've always 
figured that if a man took care of the 
it would take care of him and 


The soil is deeper. 


soil, 
make him a living. 

Just then Mrs. Gowder called out 
that noon dinner was on the table. 
I'd sort of wanted that. A meal in a 
Southern farm home is always a de- 
light to me. Besides, I wanted to see 
what kind of food a man like Gowder 
sat on his table. 

What I and 
to my expectations. 


saw tasted—lived up 


We had pork 
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loin, raised on the Gowder farm. We 
had biscuits and corn bread from the 
grain of the fields we’d covered that 
morning. There were beans, fresh 
lettuce and onions, cucumber pickles, 
preserves, sorghum syrup and honey— 
all grown and gathered from the gar- 
den and fields of the Gowder farm. 
And there were milk and butter from 
the cows whose bells I’d heard jin- 
gling down in the pasture. 

“The depression didn’t affect me 
like it did the others.” Mack said. 
“I grow "most everything we need 
here except our clothes, shoes, a little 
coffee and a few other such things.” 

That was no exaggeration. The 
only items on the table not produced 
on the Gowder farm were black 
pepper, salt and sugar. 

After dinner we walked across a 
stubble-field. I noticed huge corn 
stalks about 12 inches apart in the 
row. 

“IT get 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre,” Mack said, “and when I farmed 
cotton I got two bales. I still sow peas 
and rye every year and let the vines 
stay on the land. I find them hard to 
beat as soil builders. 

“I’ve bred a corn to suit myself, too. 
I wanted a smaller cob and firmer 
grain. Folks get seed from me, call it 
the ‘Gowder corn.’” 

Farm delegations and soil con- 
servation scientists from Denmark and 
Holland, as well as from various states 
here at home, have come to see how 
this Georgia hill farmer applies Na- 
ture’s own methods to farming. When 
H. H. Bennett, chief of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, visited the 
place, he remarked that Gowder “is 
now using... a system of farming 
that much of the nation must come 
to, in one way or another, if we are 
to have complete conservation and a 
permanent agriculture in the United 
States.” 





This is the type of land on which Gowder 
uses his bull-tongue plow. It prevents hard- 
pan formation. 





Gowder and Bennett examine an excellent 
crop of wheat which Gowder said would pro- 
duce 30 to 40 bushels per acre. 


Yes, Mack Gowder is truly a prac- 
tical organic farmer who has made the 
method work—and raised a family 
of seven children (all married except 
one) at the same time. 

I left Gowder’s place, as I’ve left so 
many others, with a good deep-down 
feeling—a feeling that I'd been with 
good people who love this earth and 
the people who inhabit it and who 
will one day play a decisive role in 
making it universally good, to be 
shared and enjoyed by all. 

“I love the soil,” Mack said, “love 
to see it bring in crops. And I want to 
leave this land as good or better than 
I found it—so it can feed others when 
I’m gone.” 


® 
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Test Plant Leaves 
Yourself to Find 


Soil Deficiencies 


Thomas Powell 


ragtime a crop is like making 
a stew. After you've put all your 
ingredients into the pot (or the soil), 
if you’re a good cook, you'll taste your 
stew frequently to see how it’s doing. 
And maybe add a little salt or some- 
thing it needs to make it a really good 
stew. Watching your plants for 
“hunger signs” (The Organic Farmer, 
May, 1951) and adding whatever they 
may lack is the same idea. 


But all too often, by the time 
hunger signs are visible to the eye, the 
plant has already been so starved for 
nitrogen, potash or whatever may be 
deficient in the soil, that it is too late 
to remedy the condition. So nothing 
can be done to prevent reduced yields 
and possibly loss of profit from the 
whole crop. 


Now this danger can be avoided. 
For a soil scientist, Roger H. Bray of 
the University of Illinois, has _per- 
fected a simple, pocket-sized tissue 
testing kit that will accurately test the 
amounts of nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus in growing crops. It will 
show up mineral deficiencies long be- 
fore hunger signs would begin to 
appear. Thus the farmer becomes 
aware of a soil lack in time to do 
something about it. 

One farmer, with the aid of a tissue 
testing kit, found a nitrogen deficiency 
in his corn when it was knee-high. He 
immediately applied manure treated 
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with phosphate rock. When his crop 
was in, he figured out that the kit had 
given him nearly 20 bushels more per 
acre than he would have gotten if he 
hadn’t discovered the deficiency in 
time. Crops short of phosphorus and 
potassium can likewise be saved by 
prompt applications of organic fer- 
tilizer. 

Another important reason for hav- 
ing a tissue testing kit in your crop 
arsenal: it will tell you quickly wheth- 
er a crop that is showing hunger signs 
is really growing in a mineral-deficient 
soil, or whether the plants have some 
disease. If brown-edged corn (a po- 
tassium hunger sign), for instance, is 
proven by the test to have ample 
potassium, the presence of Stewart's 
disease is automatically shown. 

The kit contains treated strips of 
paper, each one sufficient for testing 
one plant for the three minerals. 
Eight or ten scattered tests, taking 
less than half an hour, should show 
how a field of several acres is coming 
along. Each test involves squeezing a 
little sap from the plant onto differ- 
ent parts of the paper, adding some 
chemicals supplied with the kit, and 
evaluating the resulting color changes. 

Tissue testing, of course, is not a 
substitute for soil testing. But it can 
be very helpful used in conjunction 
with soil testing, especially when 
changing over from one crop to 
another, or putting new land under 
cultivation. And even if its results 
can’t be applied in time to save the 
present crop, it will show the way to 
improving your future cropping, 
green manuring and fertilizing pro- 
gram. 

Starved plants are rarely a worry 
of the organic farmer. His soil, rich 
in organic matter and the natural 
materials that originally made it up, 
will have few of the deficiencies 
bound to occur in chemically fer- 
tilized soil. But if shortages do occur, 
tissue testing is a potent weapon for 
discovering them before much is done. 
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~Organic Fruit Growing in Mexico 


Bill Peavy 


Diversification Works for a Central American Orchard 


lr IS an unusual sight to visit an 
l orchard today without seeing an 
elaborate spraying rig on the premises. 
sut south of the border, deep in the 
interior of Mexico where modern 
ways not taken over so com- 
pletely, the orchard sprayer is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Here in the 
vicinity of Huijotzingo, in the State 
of Puebla, is a very extensive and 
productive fruit growing section in 
which apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
and figs are grown. Though 2000 
miles almost due south of the big 
fruit section of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, the fruit produced is strikingly 
similar, as well as is the other vege- 
tation. 


have 


What is more interesting, the fruit 
growers are doing here what dozens 
of orchardists and horticulturists in 
the U. S. have told this writer could 
not be done—produce quality fruit 
without spraying and without com- 
mercial fertilizer. Nearly all the or- 
chards are rather small—from 5 to 20 
acres—but are managed much alike 
and are quite productive. 





On the Pan-American Highway near Puebla 
is Gonzales’ ‘‘Organic’’ roadside stand. 
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Such is the orchard of Senor Felipe 
Gonzales which is two miles southeast 
of Huijotzingo on the Pan-American 
Highway between Mexico City and 
Puebla. This orchard is about 5 acres 
in size and produces apples, pears, 
plums, and peaches. The fruit pro- 
duced is marketed at a roadside stand 
near the orchard and, though no 
spraying is done, is free of worms and 
other defects, of medium size and 
quite tasty. 


The owner and manager of the 
orchard, Senor Gonzales, said that he 
had grown fruit here for the past 25 
years and that many of the apple trees 
were 25 years old but still healthy and 
productive without resort to any kind 
of artificial measures like applying 
insecticides. Corn was interplanted 
between the trees which were 15 by 30 
feet apart and beans interplanted, 
such as apples and plums in the same 
row, an interesting example of mixed 
culture. All the plants—trees, beans, 
and corn seemed healthy and pro- 
ductive at the time of this writing 
(August 10) and the trees loaded with 
almost ripe fruit. The bean seeds 
were planted in the same hill with the 
seed corn and at the same time, and 
when the corn grows large enough, 
climb upon it for support. 


The only fertilizing that is done is 
an annual application around each 
tree of a small amount of animal 
manure from local dairies. A small 
amount of pruning is done and the 
soil is cultivated shallow by plows 


pulled by burros during the growing 
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season to keep down competing vege- 
tation. However, there appeared to 
be half a stand of small weeds around 
the trees. But they were not interfer- 
ing with the growth of the trees or 
fruit—possibly another example of a 
mixed culture and its benefits. 

The site of this orchard and general 
vicinity is marked by a dark coarse 
sandy loam with a topsoil of from 
six inches in some spots to six feet 
in others. The location is a mountain 
plateau with an elevation of 7000 feet 
which makes for a quite cool climate 
and approximately 25 inches of rain- 
fall annually falling during a rainy 
season from May-September; from 
September-May there is little or no 
rain. The topography is very gently 
rolling. The climate is temperate 
with the summers like early spring- 
time in the U. S. and the winters mild. 

This orchard is an example of 
hetero-culture, or mixed culture, as 
opposed to mono-culture or one-crop 
production so often practiced in the 
U.S. It is a very typical orchard much 
like the others in the vicinity, small 
and operated by a man and his family. 
The fruit was not as large as some but 
seemed sufficient, the taste was good, 
and not a worm could be found. 
Moreover, the yield is fair—compared 
to the huge yields of spray covered 
fruit resulting from elaborate meas- 
ures usually used—and all this is done 
with absolutely no spraying whatso- 
ever. It was not possible to find out 
the exact yield of the trees as the 
owner did not know, but judging 
from the appearance of the fruit- 
laden trees it is very satisfactory. What 
is equally or more important, there 
was very little damage from codling 
moth, plum curculio, peach tree borer 
or peach leaf curl or brown rot, San 
Jose scale, mildew, or any other insect 
or disease usually so prevalent in 
orchards. These trees are allowed to 
produce naturally and though there 
is an occasional outbreak of some in- 
sect or disease pest the trees and fruit 
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One of the Gonzales children pointing to the 
unsprayed, pest-free fruit. 


are let alone until the natural enemies 
of the pest appear to handle the sit- 
uation, putting an end to the pest. 
The results are there for all to see 
and taste—good fruit produced on the 
same spot for 25 years the natural way. 











“The directions say, first spray with DDT, 
then dust with DDK and then step on them.” 
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Nature’s Co-worker 


Jerome Kearful 


Mail-order Ladybugs Fight citrus pests 


ATURE always strikes a balance. 

But, sometimes, nature needs an 
assist from mere man! For example, 
a young scientist by the name of 
George Buxton plays the part of 
nature’s co-worker by raising 2,400,000 
ladybugs every year and thus saving 
the $70,000,000 annual San Diego 
County, California, agricultural crop! 
Here is how. 

Ever since a young couple, striking 
out for themselves in what were the 
homestead lands of California before 
the turn of the last century, planted 
the first orange trees that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture had given 
them as an experiment, oranges and 
the Golden State have been almost 
synonymous. Department of Agri- 
culture officials, when they accepted 
several young orange trees from a 
public-spirited missionary who had 
brought them back with him from 
Brazil, could never have foreseen how 
oranges would sweep California. Nor 
could they have guessed that in years 
to come twenty-six-year-old entomolo- 
gist George Buxton would be called 
upon to save the citrus crops of his 
area! 

San Diego County farmers were not 
slow in getting into the Big Orange 
Parade, once the trees had been in- 
troduced. Oranges, along with other 
citrus fruit, soon became an important 
part of the area’s agricultural pro- 
duction. For several years things were 
fine. Then, the dark shadow of im- 
pending ruin cast its ominous fingers 
over the land. Mealy bugs began to 
appear! 
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Mealy bugs, a variety of scale insect 
covered with a white powderlike sub- 
stance, came from Australia. It turned 
out that the mealy bugs liked orange 
trees as well as the orange trees liked 
the California climate. Too, the pests 
liked the other agricultural products 
to the raising of which the farmers 
devoted their labors. But they were 
especially fond of citrus trees. And, 
whatever they attacked, they killed. 

Farmers and fruit growers tried to 
wipe out the pests with such poisons 
as strychnine, arsenic, nicotine. But 
the mealy bugs took these lethal doses 
in stride and came back for more. 
Ordinary poisons had no effect on the 
scaly insects and the use of anything 
stronger would have killed fruit- 
bearing tree as well as bug. In 1912, 
the mealy bug situation had become 
so bad that many growers were pre- 
paring to abandon their groves. 

It was time for nature to strike a 
balance. And this she did. The tough 
and destructive mealy bug had been 
an emigrant from Australia. In that 
land, entomologists now said, there 
flourished a variety of ladybug (or 
ladybird) that was a mortal enemy of 
mealy bugs. Farmers and growers 
took heart, and hurry-up orders for 
cryptolaemus montrozieri were dis- 
patched across the ocean. Nature had 
supplied her own remedy for man’s 
use! 

The first influx of the black and red 
Australian ladybugs began to bring 
the situation under control. But the 
mealy bug was too well established to 
be exterminated. Given a chance, 
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the pest is at any time ready to resume 
full-scale destruction. Two years with- 
out ladybugs would bring disaster to 
California growers and farmers. Thus 
it is that the work of raising ladybugs 
being carried on by George Buxton at 
San Diego County’s Agricultural In- 
sectory is of such vital importance to 
his area. 

When Buxton receives word that a 
grower or farmer has spotted the 
characteristic black marks left by 
mealy bugs, he immediately dispatches 
through the mail a packet containing 
2500 ladybugs. These 2500 insects 
weigh only about an ounce, but the 
destruction they do to their mealy bug 
enemies is terrific. They accomplish 
this result by unhesitatingly seeking 
out the mealy bugs, as soon as they 
are released in an infected area, and 
laying their eggs among the pests. 
The mealy bug is unaware of the 
enemy within its midst. As soon as the 
larva hatch from the ladybug eggs, 
they proceed to gorge themselves on 
mealy bugs, a delightful tidbit. 

In San Diego County alone, it takes 
an average of 2,400,000 ladybugs every 
year to keep the situation under con- 
trol. Which means that operating the 
ladybug hatchery is no small job for 
Buxton. Proper hatching and care of 
ladybugs requires specialized knowl- 
edge and constant attention. 


Strangely enough, the mealy bug 
plays an important part in hatching. 
The first step in preparing a new 
batch of ladybugs at the hatchery is 
to raise mealy bugs, on potato sprouts. 
When the pests are fully grown and 
ready to reproduce, ten lady bugs are 
“planted” to each potato sprout. 
Sprouts, mealy bugs, and ladybugs are 
then placed in a darkened room for 
thirty days. At the end of this time, 
the ladybugs have laid eggs which 
have hatched into larva. The larva 
have eaten the mealy bugs and have 
transformed themselves into  full- 
grown ladybugs. They are now ready 
for shipment to a grower harassed by 
mealy bugs! 

The new crop of ladybugs that has 
been raised in the darkened room is 
collected by a special process, when 
ready. A cheesecloth screen is hung 
across one end of the room and a light 
placed behind it. With one accord, 
the ladybugs make for the light. 
Entomologist Buxton then scoops 
them up gently with a specially-con- 
structed funnel-like container. 

Thus it is that we are the richer 
by large crops of oranges, citrus fruit, 
and farm produce that would other- 
wise be lost. Entomologist George 
Buxton is giving nature an assist and 
applying her own remedy. 





The Mangrove Tree 
Makes Soil 

A natural land reclaimer par excel- 
lence is the widespread mangrove tree 
(Rhizophora) of the tidal flats of the 
southern United States. Called “build- 
er of the keys,” the mangrove is a 
prop-rooted plant—one that, because 
it grows in wet, loose soil that its roots 
can’t grip securely, sends out other 
roots from its trunk above ground. 
These roots go out and down into 
the surrounding soil, serving the 
double purpose of finding new food 
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sources and anchoring the tree against 
the force of winds and tropical storms. 
The mangrove tree sends out multi- 
tudes of these branching, stilt-like 
roots, which grow so rapidly they 
seem to almost walk out into the 
shallows. They catch and hold in 
their grasp all the litter of the tidal 
flats. This litter eventually decom- 
poses and becomes soil, and thus land 
is built where before there was only 
tide and wave. Hundreds of “keys” 
owe their origin to this land-building 
work of mangroves. 
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Rain Making In Reverse 


Henry Johnson, Jr. 


Who owns the clouds is an important question 


if HAS been said that everyone 
talks about the weather but no one 
does anything about it. But that state- 
ment is outmoded in this day when 
man has gotten so wise that he feels 
that he can even control the elements. 

Take for instance what has been 
going on in the southern part of Ore- 
gon for the last three years. This sec- 
tion of the state is devoted extensively 
to the growing of pears. The area is 
hemmed in by high mountains. Dur- 
ing the long summer months there 
occasionally brew up heavy thunder 
storms over these mountains and in 
the course of their progress they some- 
times cut a swath across the fruit pro- 
ducing regions of the valley. 

For a number of years the farmers 
and fruit growers alike took these 
storms in their stride. Occasionally 
the heavy cumulous clouds deposited 
damaging amounts of hail. For the 
most part these barrages of hail were 
scattered and the resulting good de- 
rived from the frequent heavy summer 
downpours more than offset the dam- 
age done. 

Three years ago a certain group 
organized under a name that has to 
do with weather control. Pilots were 
hired and cloud seeding began in 
earnest. In these three years no hail 
has damaged fruit growers in the 
Rogue River Valley. 

On the other hand in these three 
years, no summer rainfall from thun- 
dershowers has fallen in the valley. 
The writer along with hundreds of 
others has time after time watched 
with anticipation the formation of 
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these beautiful thunderheads as they 
reared their heads over the surround- 
ing mountains. In no time at all a 
plane out of somewhere would fly 
high into the formation and begin 
the work of “‘salting’’ down the clouds. 
The result began to show up in a mat- 
ter of minutes. The clouds, instead 
of continuing their build up, would 
begin to smoke off and sluff away and 
in no time dissipated. When other 
threatening heads would appear the 
same treatment followed. To sum it 
up the results were much the same as 
if a hunter would shoot a deer through 
the heart. The deer dies. The clouds 
had the heart shot out of them and 
they simply ceased their build up and 
were not allowed to form in sufficient 
strength to move out over the valleys. 
Now this type of work on the part 
of a select few presents many prob- 
lems. Would it have rained anyway, 
or does this cloud seeding actually 
stop the rain? There are many pros 
and cons to the question but there are 
hundreds of dry land farmers, loggers, 
ranchers, gardeners and others who 
are beginning to get their tempers up 
to a warm point. When just a few 
miles over the line in Northern-Cali- 
fornia the thunder showers have fallen 
as they always have in past years, it 
makes some of us begin to wonder. 
The writer on one occasion in the 
summer of 1950, found himself ap- 
proximately sixty miles south of the 
Rogue Valley in the central part of 
Siskiyou County, Northern California. 
It was the first day of August. Large 
cumulous clouds gathered during the 
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Bob Taylor 


Today the hand of man can both make rain and prevent rain. 


afternoon and by evening a heavy 
storm broke. In fact ditches along the 
roadside soon filled with water and 
water stood on fields that had been 
parched that morning. This storm 
spread out and a heavy rain fell for 
several hours, in fact it continued 
on into the night officially deposit- 
ing over an inch of rain in Scott 
Valley and eighty-eight hundredths 
at Yreka, the county seat. At the 
same time over the Rogue Valley 
the cloud seeders were desperately 
working the onrush of clouds that 
were coming in from the south. The 
net result was that a light shower fell 
in the extreme southern part of the 
valley while the main section of the 
valley did not receive a drop of mois- 
ture. Coming down to the summer of 
1951, Yreka received 1.31 hundredths 
inches of rain in an hour and a half 
period and heavy rains fell in Scott 
Valley again while no rain fell in the 
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Rogue River Valley. Very little hail 
accompanied these storms to the 
south. 

Nature has been endowed by our 
Creator with many interesting tasks. 
One of these is the formation of clouds 
to bring refreshing showers to the 
thirsty land. When man gets to the 
place that he feels he can outwit the 
God on high, then he has gone too 
far. I say let the clouds alone and 
we'll take our chances. 





Earthworm Will Be 
The Missing Link 


Evolutionists wonder about the missing 
link of the past, but it is obvious what the 
missing link of the future is going to be. If 
we don’t do something on a wholesale scale 
about our rapidly depleting soils or our in 
creasing birth rates, the missing link be 
tween us and an extinct civilization will be 
the earthworm. 
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The Passing of The Family Farm 


Thomas Powell 


More large farms and fewer small ones is the story today 


MERICAN agriculture today is 

experiencing the greatest boom 
it has ever seen. Farm production and 
income are at the highest levels in 
history. Yet American farmers—the 
small, under-500-acres farmers, the 
backbone of our agriculture—are 
facing the hardest struggle for survival 
they have ever known. 

For the trend today is toward big- 
ness in farming. Large farming oper- 
ations are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and more small farmers are 
being pushed to the wall every day. 

The statistics point this up very 
neatly. Since 1930, we have 190 
million more acres in farms, but there 
are 700,000 less farms. Less than 25 
per cent of American farms then were 
1,000 acres or more. Now over 40 per 
cent are. The number of family-size 
farms—from 10 to 500 acres—is shrink- 
ing by thousands every year. And, say 
Bureau of Census experts, the trend 
toward fewer but larger farms is 
accelerating. 

All too often, small farming means 
farming in the red. Sure, farm in- 
come was way up in the billions last 
year. But that figure doesn’t show 
that one-third of the farmers got four- 
fifths of that income. Or that another 
third—nearly two million farmers—got 
only four per cent of it! Half our 
farms aren't grossing $1,500 a year! 

The reasons for this are easy to see. 
Large-scale operations are, by their 
very nature, more economical than 
small ones. Big operators, for in- 
stance, because they buy in large 
quantities, can get everything from 
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seed to stock to machinery cheaper. 

Some of the biggest operators, like 
the 30,000-acre Seabrook Farms in 
New Jersey, can control production 
from seed to consumer. They can 
afford to hire the best managers, 
efficiency experts, and conservation 
engineers. Because they do their own 
processing, they can preserve their 
production, and market it when 
prices are high. And all the wastes 
from their cannery, dehydration and 
freezing plants are returned to the 
soil, something few small farmers can 
do. Seabrook even keeps 1,000 head 
of cattle just to utilize the ensilage 
made from the vines and provide 
manure. 

But the greatest advantage of big 
farmers is mechanization. Not only 
is the big farmer more able to afford 
huge Diesels, row crop loaders, one- 
man, all-crop combines, and such, 
that cut down his labor force, but his 
broad expanse of land is better suited 
to their economical use. Because he 
uses them often, he gets the maximum 
return from his machines. A_ small 
farmer, however, uses his only infre- 
quently and on small acreage, and 
thus loses a lot to depreciation. On 
small farms, specialized machinery is 
more likely to rust out than wear out. 

Small farmers, too, face more in- 
security. Mortgages, bad weather, 
animal diseases can put them out of 
business. Little wonder that many 
of them sell out and either leave farm- 
ing or go to work for their neighbor 
with the 2,000- or 3,000-acre place. 
Guaranteed wages are a strong induce- 
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ment against the trials of ownership. 

This combination of insecurity and 
technological unemployment _ has 
forced 7,000,000 farmers and farm 
workers off the land since 1939. 
Another 1,600,000, says farm econo- 
mist Dr. Paul Raper, will leave farms 
by 1956. As more and more mech- 
anization allows the big “factories in 
the field’ to produce more cheaply, 
fewer small farmers will be able to 
stand the competition. 

It’s a strong trend. But here is the 
question: is it a good one? Is a big- 
farm agriculture a better, healthier 
agriculture than a small-farm one? 

Leaving aside the fact that the 
millions who leave the farm must 
find jobs—unless they are to join the 
millions of homeless, underfed, poorly 
educated migrants following the har- 
vests—the inherent virtues of the 
family farm are something our nation 
cannot afford to lose. 

Thomas Jefferson, who looked 
upon farmers as “independent, vir- 
tuous, tied to their country and wed- 
ded to its liberty by the most lasting 
bonds,” thought, as many do today, 
that the “cultivators of the earth” are 





its most valuable citizens. They are 
the rugged individualists, the last 
bastions of the self-reliance, personal 
responsibility and mighty initiative 
of our pioneer days. Owning and 
working one’s land fosters the strength 
of character and rugged vitality that 
made America great. 

The family farm is the keystone of 
our economy. It embodies our real 
wealth, not money but human and 
natural resources. Teddy Roosevelt 
once remarked that history proves the 
greatest nation is one in which the 
largest proportion of the people have 
a tangible stake—a piece of productive 
land. Abandoned farms—farms that 
once produced dozens of products and 
strong, intelligent citizens, that con- 
tributed enormously to the health and 
wealth of the nation—are a sign ol 
declining greatness. 

From a more local viewpoint, a 
Senate Small Business Committee 
recently showed that a_ small-farm 
community is more prosperous than 
a big-farm one. They took two towns 
of approximately equal population in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California. 
One was surrounded by small farms, 


Since 1930, 700,000 farmsteads have been absorbed by large holdings, by cities or towns 
or have been abandoned. 
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the other by large. Both produced 
2.5 million dollars in agricultural 
products a year. 

But the small-farm town supported 
62 business establishments, with annu- 
al retail sales of $4,383,000, while the 
large-farm town supported 35, with 
annual sales of $2,535,000. The small- 
farm community, where three times 
as many people owned their own 
homes or farms, was an all-around 
better place to live—it had better 
streets, schools, and playgrounds, 
more churches, garbage disposal, an 
efficient water supply, and more civic 
spirit. Happier, more productive 
people live in a small-farm communi- 
ty. 

All too often, big farming is one- 
crop farming. This wears out the soil, 
destroying its fertility. But a family 
farmer loves his land and will build 
it up through diversification and good 
conservation techniques. He will con- 
serve the soil, our most vital resource, 
and also prevent costly floods and 
dust storms. To keep his land pro- 
ductive is his vital concern. 

These are potent arguments for 
saving the family farm. But already 
one out of five farms in_ the 
United States is ruined or abandoned. 
If the trend toward bigness in farming 
continues, small farms will be aban- 
doned faster than ever before. 

Will yours be one of them? 

That depends on you. You have a 
new and powerful ally—organic farm- 
ing. 

Nine out of ten small farmers, says 
the Soil Conservation Service, have 
the poorest land. They are cultivating 
five acres to produce what one should. 

Organic matter is one of the most 
important elements in soil. Not only 
does it provide nitrogen, but it keeps 
the soil open and absorptive, and pro- 
vides good living conditions for bac- 
teria that make food available to the 
plants. 

The organic matter content of our 
soil is down to the terrific low of one 
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and one half per cent. In Indiana 
last year, a wheat-growing contest 
winner got 59 bushels an acre—and 
made headlines. In Scotland, 75 bush- 
els are commonplace. The answer? 
Scotland’s wheat fields, thanks to 
liberal applications of manure and 
other organic substances, have a hu- 
mus content of 10 to 11 per cent! 

We need more than conservation. 
We need dynamic reconstruction of 
our soil. We must use every organic 
waste — garbage, manures, sewage 
sludge, grasses, wood wastes—to build 
up our soil. The old argument that a 
farmer cannot afford to keep his land 
fertile is no good anymore. With or- 
ganic methods, he can get higher crop 
yields at the same time he is making 
his soil improve faster than it used to 
deteriorate. 

We must get away from the expen- 
sive, soil-destroying practices of feed- 
ing our plants with chemical fertilizers 
and our animals with concentrated 
feeds. More every day, we are learning 
how quickly and productively plants 
and animals respond to natural nour- 
ishment. The know-how is here; we 
have only to put it into practice. 

For the rest, we need machinery 
pools, credit unions and cooperatives 
to give small farmers production and 
marketing aids they can’t get by them- 
selves. We need more of the ma- 
chinery especially adapted for the 
small farm that some manufacturers 
are already producing. 


We must become as self-sufficient 
in seeds and feed as possible. High 
grade pastures, as near the year ‘round 
ideal as we can get them, plus the use 
of grasses and legumes in our rota- 
tions, will cut costs and raise profits. 
Instead of one or two cash crops, we 
must diversify so a crop failure won't 
mean ruin. And every farm should 
have a vegetable garden, a milk cow, 
and some chickens and pigs for its 
own food supply. 

The family farm can be saved. It’s 
your job, as a citizen. 
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Eleanor Gilman 


Here’s a growing stockpile of hen manure at Green Mountain Orchards. 


When Neighbor's 
Hens Aren't 


Nuisances 


William Gilman 


HANKS to an alert pair of or- 

chardists, poultrymen around 
Putney, Vt., have gained another 
“labor-saving device” these days. It’s 
the telephone. A call to the apple- 
growing William H. Darrows, junior 
and senior, brings a cleanup squad 
from Green Mountain Orchards. It 
cleans out hen litter that has become 
too old, leaving poultry buildings 
ready for incoming new litter and 
pullets. For their part, by doing the 
other fellow’s “washing,” the Darrows 
get fine fertilizer free in the form of 
shavings impregnated with composted 
hen droppings. 

This system began five years ago 
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when the orchardists sent out word, 
“Just give us a ring....” Customers 
increased. Last year, 20 of the Dar- 
rows’ 90 apple-growing acres were 
coated with poultry litter. It’s used 
especially on blocks of young trees, 
to bring them along fast, and on old- 
timer trees whose leaves show yellow- 
ing. The Darrows say you can’t beat 
shavings enriched with high-nitrogen 
hen droppings, especially when it’s 
free for the taking. 

The henhouse cleaning squad con- 
sists of their two hired men running 
two trucks, which are filled through 
windows of the poultry buildings. 
The manure is trucked to the orchard 
and stockpiled. Later, a tractor with 
power shovel both loads and hauls a 
manure spreader through the orchard 
to distribute the enriched mulch. 
Last year, when ground wasn’t too 
soggy, work was shortened still more— 
the tractor emptied truck manure 
directly into the spreader. This way, 
three men could collect and spread 
four large truckloads of free fer- 
tilizer in an eight-hour day. 
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This egg was laid twenty- 
one days ago, and now it 
is ready for hatching. 


A Chick Is Born 


WENTY-ONE days after the hen 

deposits the egg, the new chicken 
emerges, fully equipped to scratch for 
food, communicate with his fellows, 
and take his rightful place in Chick- 
endom. 

The actual hatching from the egg 
requires about two hours from the 
time the chicken first indicates he is 
ready to emerge. Breaking the shell 
with his beak, he enlarges the opening 
by struggling against the walls of the 
egg, finally creating a fissure which 





All dried and fluffed and prepared to face life, 
brand new chick surveys an interesting world. 
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Announcing that he is ready 

to see the world and let the 

world see him, chicken “pips” 

the shell near the large end 

of the egg by poking a tiny 

window thru the shell with 
his beak. 










In a few minutes the crack is 
lengthened and widened by the 
efforts of chick to escape. Fis- 
sure is worked around large end 
of egg, shell chipping off in 





jagged pieces. 
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enables him to escape from the shell. ree 

The chicken leaves the egg by roll- em 
ing out of it, the shell breaking into 
two parts. Because of the fluid inside 
the egg, the newly-hatched chick re- 
sembles a ball of wet feathers, which 
gradually shapes into a chicken as the 

head and neck extend and the legs Ce 

are spread from the body. 

About thirty minutes after he first he 


sees daylight, the chick is able to stand 
on his feet. Meanwhile, the feathers 
have dried and fluffed, and he is ready 
to make the acquaintance of the older 
residents of the barnyard. 

Poultry raising is one of the most 
important branches of farming. Over 
300 million laying pullets alone are 
raised in the United States every year. 
The number of laying hens kept on 
the farms of the United States is ap- 
proximately 500 million, of which 
more than 60 per cent are culled or 
die by the end of the laying year. The 
necessity of renewing 60 per cent of 
the flock each year is one of the most 
important problems in poultry raising. 
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The Birth of a Chick 


As yet, there is no 
artificial substitute 
for the two hour long 
miracle of the 


hatching of a chick. 


With his legs drawn 
up against his stomach 
and head tucked in, a 
ball of wet feathers 
emerges from the 
shell. 


> 


Completely separated 
from his shell new- 
born chick rests awhile 
before testing his legs. 


It begins to try its legs and ex- 
tends them forward under its 
wobbly body. »>—> 
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Miscellany 


News items of interest to organic farmers everywhere. 


DISEASE LAID TO DECLINE 
IN SOIL FERTILITY 
WORN OUT FARMS FAIL TO PRODUCE 
SUFFICIENT PROTEIN 
From The Los Angeles Times 

Palm Springs, Oct. 31.—The alarm- 
ing decrease in the fertility of Ameri- 
can soils may be the underlying cause 
of the alarming increase in such de- 
generative diseases as heart failure, 
cancer, diabetes, hardening of the 
arteries, arthritis and anemia. 

This was the warning of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Albrecht of the University of 
Missouri to the eighth annual dental 
seminar here today. 

“We ought not to pray ‘give us this 
day our daily bread,’” Dr. Albrecht 
said, “but ‘give us this day our daily 
protein.’ ” 


Middle West Area Hit 


He said the soils of the great Ameri- 
can farming states of the Middle West 
are so poor that the grains raised on 
them won’t even fatten hogs. Cornfed 
hogs, the pride of the Midwest, won't 
grow, he said, without supplemental 
protein foods, largely imported from 
other parts of the nation. 

He suggested the corn belt might 
now properly be defined as that part 
of the United States which will no 
longer support an animal population. 

Nutritionists are becoming very 
aware of the close connection between 
the basic protein intake and the health 
of the population, Dr. Albrecht said. 

He said the close attention now be- 
ing paid to the role and the structure 
of proteins “bids fair to make the 
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last half of the 20th century the era 
of real nutrition.” 

Not crop rotation, not gentics, not 
price rollbacks will help the terrible 
deficiency of basic amino-acids (the 
chemical building blocks of which 
proteins are made) in the American 
diet, Dr. Albrecht said. The intensive 
scientific research into the causes and 
the cure for depletion of soil fertility 
will solve the problem. 

The natural film on teeth—called 
dental plaque by dentists—is an im- 
portant protection against tooth de- 
cay, but its protective qualities are 
destroyed by refined sugar in the diet, 
Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick told a semi- 
nar of researchers and practicing den- 
tists here today. 


DEATH OF LIVESTOCK LAID 
TO WEED SPRAY ON ROADS 
FULTON COUNTY FARMER ASKS DAMAGES; 
COMMISSIONERS SAY COURT MUST DECIDE 


From The Toledo Blade 


Wauseon, O.—DeMont Mohler, Pike 
Township farmer who claims weed 
spray applied along county roads last 
June was indirectly responsible for 
death of his livestock, will have to 
obtain a court order to recover dam- 
ages, his attorney was told by the 
Fulton County Commissioners. 

Mr. Mohler claims that weed spray 
applied by county highway workers 
killed from 12 to 14 of his hogs. More- 
over, sows due to farrow this fall fail- 
ed to produce, he said. 

County officials declared that the 
spray used is a commercial product 
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and is represented as being harmless 
to both livestock as well as humans. 


Palatable to Livestock 

Mr. Mohler, however, contends that 
while the spray itself is harmless, it 
produces a growth on certain poison- 
ous weeds which renders them palat- 
able to livestock. 

His attorney declared that a strip 
of land four feet wide at the edge of 
the field where the spray landed was 
denuded of vegetation by the hogs. 


UNIVERSITY INVENTS 
A SWIFT RAKE 


Champaign, Ill.—R. S. Chamberlin, 
physical plant superintendent at the 
University of Illinois a man who 
bosses the leaf rakers on 450 acres of 
lawn—said today he had devised a 
gadget that made the chore “as easy 
as falling off a log.” It is a combina- 
tion vacuum cleaner and hammer mill 
that picks up the leaves, grinds them 
and blows the particles out again so 
that they can help condition the soil. 
It once took twelve men six weeks to 
rake, truck and burn the leaves; the 
machine, pulled by a tractor, does the 
work of twenty men each hour. 


Are We a Nation of Guinea Pigs?... 


FOOD CHEMICALS 
AND U. S. HEALTH 


Hundreds of untested and unproved 
chemicals in the hands of irresponsible 
food manufacturers are threatening 
the health and lives of U. S. families, 
Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N.Y.) 
charges in a recent issue of The 
American Magazine. 

Congressman Delaney is chairman 
of the nonpartisan House Select-Com- 
mittee to investigate the use of chemi- 
cals in food products. 

“In the year that the House com- 
mittee has been investigating the 
problem, scores of noted scientists 
have testified that the rapid rate at 
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which substances, heretofore, foreign 
to the body, are being introduced 
directly or indirectly into our food is 
alarming and may have a serious ef- 
fect on the health of all of us, especial- 
ly our children,” Delaney says. 

The New York Congressman points 
out, “The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has listed 704 chemicals which 
are being used in our regular food 
supply, of which only 428 are known 
to be safe. In other words, 276 chemi- 
cals are unknown and untested quan- 
tities, and some of them may be slowly 
poisoning us.” 

The danger, he finds, is coming 
from the relatively cheap and effective 
chemical for preservers, blenders, soft- 
eners, bleachers, emulsifiers, insect and 
fungus killers and crop stimulators. 

“A decade or so ago the situation 
was relatively innocuous,” he reports 
“but since the war, during which new 
agents were discovered almost daily, 
the use of chemicals in foodstuffs has 
blossomed and spread like the pro- 
verbial green bay tree.” Delaney says 
in the article that doctors testifying 
before the House committee have 
stated that there may be some con- 
nection between these new chemicals 
and the increase of such diseases as 
cancer, polio and the mysterious virus 
2 


CITY BANS USE OF DDT 
AT ALL MILK SOURCES 


From The Chicago Tribune 


Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, president 
of the Chicago board of health, yes- 
terday prohibited the use of the in- 
secticide DDT in connection with 
milk production and distribution by 
farms and plants supplying milk to 
Chicago. 

“Effective immediately, the use of 
DDT in any form, and for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, in connection with 
milk production, transportation, pro- 
cessing, and distribution by farms or 
plants holding Chicago board of 
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Almost every mouthful of food we eat is 
tainted with insecticide poisons. 


health permits is herewith prohibit- 
ed.”” Bundesen announced. “Violation 
of this regulation will result in revo- 
cation of permit.” 


“Delayed Action Poison” 

Bundesen said recent findings of 
many of the country’s foremost medi- 
cal authorities have indicated that the 
potential hazard of DDT has been 
greatly underestimated. The chemi- 
cal, he said, is a “delayed action poi- 
son” which accumulates in the body 
tissue. 

He explained it is excreted in cow’s 
milk after the cows have been exposed 
to DDT sprays, mists or fogs, or have 
eaten food contaminated by it. The 
chemical, he added, also is excreted 
in the milk of nursing mothers who 
have had cow’s milk that has been 
contaminated by DDT, and nursing 
infants are especially susceptible to 
DDT poison. 

Harmful effects of DDT on humans 
are found principally in the central 
nervous system, including the brain, 
in the liver, spleen, and kidneys. 


Applies to 21,000 Cows 
Bundesen estimated his order ap- 
plies to owners of 21,000 cows, 65 per 
cent of which are in Wisconsin. About 
20 per cent are in northern Illinois, 
and the remainder are in Indiana, 
Michigan, and lowa. 
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Commenting on the order, Dr. 
Adolph Rumreich, medical director of 
the United States public health ser- 
vice in Chicago, recalled that United 
States food and drug authorities re- 
cently announced they would not tol- 
erate any trace of DDT in milk ship- 
ped in interstate commerce. 

Following the wide publicity re- 
ceived by DDT when it was intro- 
duced during World War II, farmers 
at first used it as a spray for flies and 
other insects in dairy barns and on 
cattle and other animals. The chemi- 
cal also was included in paint for use 
on barns and other farm buildings. 


THE DANGER OF 
WEED KILLERS 


By BOB BECKER 


From The Chicago Tribune 


Chemical weed sprays continue to 
be hailed as a great aid to farmers, 
utility companies (who have to worry 
about clean right of ways) and to local 
road managements, but they also are 
a threat to the over-all conservation 
program, the wild life authorities 
warn. In fact, one experienced stu- 
dent of wild life recently called the 
chemical weed sprays 
servation handicap.” 


“a major con 


Balance Found Necessary 
The farmer is finding that chemical 
weed sprays represent economy of 





Weed killers are destroying wildlife cover. 
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labor in combating noxious weeds. 
On the other hand, the over-all pic- 
ture of soil, vegetation, wild life, habi- 
tat for birds that aid the farmer, and 
other factors concerning the land own- 
er, the general public, and the mil- 
lions interested in game animals and 
birds demand that somewhere along 
the line a proper balance be worked 
out—a balance between wholesale ex- 
termination of vegetation and main- 
tenance of some cover for wild crea- 


tures. 

Wisconsin recently stepped to the 
front with an appraisal of the chemi- 
cal spray-wild life program that is 
commanding considerable attention. 
The department said it appreciates 





Many field operators applying insecticides 
have been killed or sickened. 


“that economic forces rather than con- 
servation interests dictate the use that 
will be made of private lands. It does 
contend that conservation suffers from 
poor, unprofitable agricultural prac- 
tices. Soil erosion is a loss in capital 
investment; because of poor pasture 
management it is necessary to use a 
lot of land to support a cow and the 
animals destroy woodlots in eking out 
a poor nutrition.” 


Here’s Vital Paradox 
In some midwestern states a lot of 
spraying is being done along county 
and town roads. Yet in some areas 
the only remaining cover is along the 
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roads and some of that cover comes 
from attractive wildflowers including 
asters and goldenrod. 

The irony of this situation involv- 
ing wholesale use of chemical sprays 
to kill vegetation is that you'll find a 
conservation department crew at work 
trying to give the song and game birds 
and game animals a new lease on life 
in some area with a cover restoration 
project that helps the soil and the 
landowner, while close by beautiful, 
well developed cover is being destroy 
ed along a town road by a spray crew 


DEADLY FUMES 
KILL WOMAN 


“CYANIDE GAS GETS INTO 
HOME FROM SPRAYING 


From The San Francisco Examiner 


Tulare, Calif.—A $2 year old Tulare 
woman was killed today when cyanide 
gas leaked into her apartment from 
a nearby spraying operation. 

Police said the accident occurred 
while a spraying company was fumi- 
gating some citrus trees next to the 
woman’s apartment. A tent had been 
placed over one of the trees and a 
cyanide gas bomb was exploded be- 
neath the tree. Police said apparently 
the deadly gas was sucked into her 
apartment through an air cooler. 


TOBACCO-FIELD WORKERS 
STRICKEN IN FOUR AREAS 


35 IN HOSPITALS AFTER SUFFERING SEVERE 
NAUSEA AND SHOCK; SPRAY ON PLANTS 
IS SUSPECTED 


From The Louisville Courier Journal 


Lexington, Ky.—Thirty-five tobacco 
workers have been hospitalized in four 
Central Kentucky cities the last three 
days after suffering severe cases of 
nausea and shock while working in 
the fields. 

Many other workers were reported 
stricken, but did not require hospitali- 
zation. 

Health authorities are investigating 
the illness, believed caused by a poi- 
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sonous 
plants. 

The Fayette County total reached 
13 today when four new cases were 
reported. Nine others were admitted 
to Good Samaritan Hospital yesterday. 


spray used on the tobacco 


Five persons were hospitalized at 
Georgetown, where County health of- 
ficials issued a statement today urging 
farmers to stay out of tobacco fields 
for at least 24 hours after the tobacco 
has been sprayed. 


successful that next year they plan to 
get 2000 head and another 2000 the 
following year. 

The geese have a habit of camping 
at the edge of a pear orchard at night, 
King says, the three rows of trees af- 
fected look like a different variety, 
with greener, larger and thicker folli- 
age than their neighbors. 

The fruit also “sized” much better, 
he said. 

“This pear patch is what really sold 





Six month old white Chinese geese are used in the Headapohl orchard, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
to keep down weeds and grass in between the tree rows. Geese in the orchard make the 
trees healthier. 


GEESE PAY DIVIDENDS 
FOR B.C. ORCHARDIST 


From The Vancouver Daily Province 


Okanagan Falls, B.C.—Geese are 
laying “golden eggs” for one fruit 
farmer near here. 

Charles Oliver, who has a 150-acre 
stone fruit farm, tried 200 head of 
geese this year as controllers of or- 
chard weeds and grass, and as revenue 
getters. 

So far the experiment has been suc- 
cessful. Maurice King, ranch manager 
for Oliver, says the geese have been so 
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Mr. Oliver,” King said recently. “It 
showed in a short time the kind of re- 
sults we might expect over the whole 
property on a long-term basis.” 

He said there would be no trouble 
in selling the geese. Goslings eight to 
twelve weeks old are as much a deli- 
cacy as roast duckling. 


SPRAY ARGUMENT 

IS HONEY 

Sask.—Most communities 
want to eliminate the lowly dande- 
lion, but Tisdale has a different view- 


Tisdale, 
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Enlarge ~ i ot Know-How 
With These 10 Tempting Booklets 


THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILI- 
ZERS. What they think of the on meth- 
od. Contains a transcript from a U. S. Senate 
Hearing. ; : 60c 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostible Materials Oc- 
curring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. 7 50c 

QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAK- 
ING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal 
manure. $ 

THE FORMATION. OF " VEGETABLE MOLD 

THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the earthworm, with 
other articles. P 60c 

OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM rf George S. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. ad a friend to 
man. $1.00 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON Compost ed- 
ited by J. |. Rodale and Heinrich a A 
guide for compost-making. ; 35¢ 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. ‘ , ; , 35¢ 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commis- 
sion to check on the Sir Albert Howard meth- 


od of farming. ri 45¢ 
THE NEW ORCANIC METHOD by J. 1. Rodale. 
Latest data on sheet composting, rock ferti- 
lizers, ring mulching in orchards, etc. . 50c¢ 


THE ORCANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
J. 1. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
laboriess chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


Total value $6.35 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 


ONLY $5.00, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 





TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup-— 
plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 
dinary diet. 

Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 
tritional values. 

Promotes better health, disease resis- 
tance, and larger yield. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
Write for pamphlet and trial size or 
2% Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 


COLAN RANCH MINERALS 


Box 670, Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 
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point. When the board of trade asked 
for a dandelion-spraying campaign, 
honey producer K. E. Baines told the 
town council dandelions are a big 
factor in honey production. 

Spraying might be harmful to the 
vast number of bees in the area, he 
said, besides destroying an important 
bee food. Tisdale recently chose a new 
slogan for itself, ““The beehive of the 
north,” because of its large district 
honey industry. 


EXCESS FERTILIZER 
REDUCES QUALITY 


North Carolina Experiment Station Yearbook 


Excessive rates of fertilizer under 
tobacco simply do not pay, though 
they normally give a larger plant 
frame and sometimes a higher yield. 
W. G. Woltz reports that in practical- 
ly every experiment where excessive 
fertilization has increased the yield, 
the increase has been more than off- 
set by a decrease in quality. 

Nitrogen is the element that must 
be watched closely. In addition to in- 
creasing the nicotine and decreasing 
the sugar in the leaf, excessive nitro- 
gen increases the calcium and other 
bases in the leaf. This is bad because 
a tobacco high in calcium and other 
bases does not make good cigarettes. 


SOUTH PHOENIX RESIDENTS 
PROTEST DUSTING FLIGHTS 
STATE HEALTH DIRECTOR TO URGE 
RESTRICTION AS HEALTH MEASURE 


From The Arizona Republic 


Residents of a South Phoenix sub- 
division Tuesday filed a petition with 
the state health department protest- 
ing crop dusting by airplanes in the 
vicinity of their homes. 

Meanwhile, Dr. J. P. Ward, state 
health director, said he already had 
conferred with Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration officials concerning the 
practices of the crop dusters, and 
would recommend restrictive measures 
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when he can confer with county 
health officials. 

The petitioners charge that the 
dusting in their area is performed 
“without regard to residents dwelling 
in the area. This causes us to suffer 
from bronchitis, asthma, and other 
respiratory illness. This is a menace 
to the health of the residents.” 

Dr. Ward said Dr. Antos had tele- 
phoned him that some of his patients 
complained of suffering from the ef- 
fects of DDT and other types of dust 
insecticides used by the airplanes. 

Dr. Antos told The Arizona Re- 
public that “there has been an up- 
swing in bronchial cases since heavy 
crop dusting began,” and added that 
scientists are now regarding insecti- 
cides toxic to the extent that their use 
“must be treated with care.” 

Dr. Ward explained he had received 
numerous complaints about the effects 
of airplane duster operations this sum- 
mer. He said he would confer with 
Dr. Paul McCracken, Maricopa Coun- 
ty health unit director, concerning re- 
strictions on the practice. 


FARM BUREAU NAMED 
IN SUITS FOR $65,000 


FERTILIZER PLANT AT ALLIANCE 
CITED IN “DAMAGES” 
From The Canton, Ohio, Repository 

Two suits totaling $65,000, charging 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative, Inc., 
with operating a fertilizer plant in 
Alliance which is damaging surround- 
ing property, were filed in Common 
Pleas Court today. 

Plaintiffs were William L. and 
Kathryn R. Huffer of 71 E. Cambridge 
street, Alliance, who sued for $40,000, 
and Albert E. Robertson of 61 E. 
Cambridge Street, who asked $25,000 
damages. 

In their petitions, the plaintiffs 
charged fertilizer dust from the plant 
corrodes metal of their homes, destroys 
vegetables and fruit trees, contamin- 
ates food and forces them to keep 
their windows closed all the time. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Don’t miss a single issue of J. I. 
Rodale’s popular health magazine. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for 
$1.00 (cash with order)! 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7, or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box F-12, Emmaus, Pa. 














YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 
KEMP 
POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90 of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
Can be furnished with the KEMP that suits 
large pulley to oper- our needs. Write to- 

day 






ate from power-take- 
off. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING co. 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 








Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft, creosote and soot—prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet address: 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
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Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy _ be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J]. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and_ rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 
trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 


tos, 160 pp- Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 
farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer 


Dept. F-12 Emmaus, Pa. 
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Books 





Food, Farming and the Future 
By Friend Sykes 


The following story is a short excerpt 
from the latest book on organiculture 
by Friend Sykes, an expert English 


farmer. 


HE scene is laid at the foot of the 

Rocky Mountains, not far from 
the bend in the Fraser River where it 
turns north to the far-away glens of 
British Columbia. It is the head- 
quarters of a ranch of some half 
million acres, and the occasion is one 
of the infrequent visits of the owner 
from England, accompanied by his 
son, a graduate of Cambridge. The 
owner was one of the pioneers of 
South Africa, and accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune by speculation in 
the early days on the Rand. Over 
seventy years of age, he now owns, 
among other things, this large piece 
of the earth’s surface in this far- 
western Canadian province. 

He is sitting at the camp fire in 
company with some twenty cowboys 
and other ranch workers, when they 
are visited by a neighbour from the 
mountains, an elderly man crippled 
with rheumatism and arthritis. They 
have to help him from his horse. This 
is his first visit to this ranch in many 
years, and he has chosen this special 
occasion because of the presence of 
the English owner whom he wished to 
see. This is the story he unfolds. 

He came to British Columbia over 
fifty years ago, and was granted a 
hundred and sixty acres’ free con- 
cession in the hills. It was a forest! 
His name is Neilson, and he came from 
Sweden. He brought his Swedish wife 
with him, and they settled to a life of 
Canadian pioneering, far removed 
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from all contact with common civili- 
zation. They were both strong and 
hardy, and year by year they won 
from the forest more land which they 
brought into cultivation. After fifty 
years of toil, they have succeeded in 
beating the forest back to the tune of 
about a hundred and fifty acres. He 
is now suggesting that the English 
owner of this neighbouring ranch 
should buy the work of his lifetime, 
and for the following reasons. 

They had a family of two daughters 
who lived with them until they be- 
came of marriageable age when, after 
a visit from a bank clerk in Van- 
couver, the elder daughter became 
engaged, ultimately married, and pre- 
ferred to return to the town rather 
than stay on in the bush. The remain- 
ing daughter became ill with tuber- 
culosis and died. 

That left the ranch with but 
Neilson and his wife. They continued 
to fight the forest, winning another 
quarter acre or more each year, with 
toil and sweat. When the wife was 
sixty-two something approaching a 
miracle happened, for they had a 
baby. The baby lived but five weeks 
and then died; this was followed 
immediately by the death of the 
mother. 

Neilson was then left alone, bent 
and crippled with arthritis. He had 
the mortification of seeing that instead 
of receding, the forest was beginning 
to come back on him as each year 
went by. His reason for visiting the 
Englishman was to tell him the story 
of his life, and to make the request 
that the Englishman should buy his 
ranch. The Swede did not mind how 
much he got for it, but he just quietly 
stipulated that he should have enough 
money to pay his passage back to 
Sweden and there buy himself a grave, 
so that he could go home to die know- 
ing the land he had reclaimed was be- 
ing cultivated by a farmer, and that 
his life’s work was not wasted. 
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The sad part of this story is here 
to be told. The Englishman, for 
reasons of his own, was unable to buy 
the farm, and declined the proposal. 
The broken-hearted Swede was helped 
backed into his saddle, and he turned 
his horse towards his home. This he 
never reached, for his body was found 
subsequently between the site of this 
rendezvous and his homestead. 


The young graduate from Cam- 
bridge, trained in a different school 
from the hard experiences of the 
father in South Africa during the 
pioneering days on the Rand, remon- 
strated hotly with his parent, demand- 
ing that he should retract his decision 
and purchase the old Swede’s farm— 
but without avail. 


It is interesting to know that this 
Swede’s work was not entirely lost. 
For, sitting at the camp fire, listening 
with attention to his simple story, had 
been a servant of the ranch owner. 
Unknown to the Swede, he had been 
engaged to the daughter who died 
of tuberculosis. When the father died, 
this man, now of middle age, left his 
employment with the large ranch, and 
took over the cultivation of the hold- 
ing, fittingly changing his name to 
Neilson. 

This true tale, depicting the rigours 
of wild Canadian life in scenes and 
surroundings far removed from the 
madding crowd, is typical of the un- 
written history of all countries in the 
early days of their development. The 
townsman who draws his food from all 
corners of the earth has seldom much 
knowledge of the conditions under 
which his food is produced and the 
sacrifice of human life that has often 
been entailed in its production. 
America can tell ten thousand such 
stories as this. It serves to emphasize 
how every townsman should be made 
to realize a little of the production 
cost of the food that is set before him 
at every meal. 
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Questions and Answers 
About Chemical Fertilizers 


Ques. What will a highly soluble 


acid fertilizer do to the soil? 


Ans. The soil must be regarded as 
a living organism. An acid fertilizer, 
because of its acids, dissolves the ce- 
menting material, made from the dead 
bodies of soil organisms, which holds 
the rock particles together to form 
soil crumbs. It spoils the friability of 
the soil. On the surface of the soil 
such cement-free particles settle to 
form a compact, more or less water- 
impervious layer. This compact sur- 
face layer of rock particles encourages 
rain water to run off rather than to 
enter the soil. 


Ques. Is a formula like 5-10-5 to be 
regarded as a complete fertilizer? 


Ans. No. This fertilizer contains 


the indicated amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash but may 
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1 Year $3 O 


Put me down for a subscription for 

3 Years $7 0 

Lifetime Subscription $35 0 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for $1.00, for which 


lack entirely the essential minor and 
trace elements. 


Ques. How does a highly soluble 
fertilizer like 5-10-5 or superphos- 
phate affect the soil? 

Ans. A highly soluble fertilizer goes 
into solution in the soil water rapidly 
so that much of it may be leached 
away without benefiting the plants at 
all. But the sodium in the fertilizer 
like sodium nitrate tends to accumu- 
late in the soil where it combines with 
carbonic acid to form washing soda, 
sodium carbonate. This chemical 
causes the soil to assume a cement-like 
hardness. 

Other minerals, when present in 
large concentrations, percolate into 
the subsoil where they interact with 
the colloidal clay to form impervious 
layers of precipitates called hard- 
pans. 
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Ques. How do hardpans affect crop 
production? 

Ans. Hardpans seal the topsoil off 
from the subsoil. Water cannot pass 
downward into the subsoil, and water 
from the water table cannot rise to 
the topsoil in which the plants are 
growing. Many plants cannot live 
when their roots are kept too wet. 
Then too, the subsoil below the hard- 
pans is anaerobic and rapidly becomes 
acid. In such anaerobic acid soils, the 
soil organism population changes 
radically and in ways which are un- 
favorable to crop plants. 


Ques. In what way does a highly 
soluble artificial fertilizer harm soil 
organisms? 


Ans. Such highly soluble chemicals 
as chlorides and sulphates are poison- 
ous to the beneficial soil organisms, 
but in small amounts act as stim- 
ulants. These chemicals stimulate the 
beneficial soil bacteria to such increas- 
ed growth and reproduction that they 
use up the organic matter in the soil 
as food faster than it can be return- 
ed by present agricultural practices. 
When chemical residues accumulate 
in the soil, the microorganisms may 
be killed off by hydrolysis (water- 
removing). The high salt concentra- 
tion in the soil water will pull water 
from the bacterial or fungal cells, 
causing them to collapse and die. 
Earthworms will also be poisoned by 
swallowing soil and humus particles 
coated with chemical residues. 


Ques. Do artificial fertilizers change 
the soil organism population? 


Ans. Yes. Many artificial fertilizers 
contain acids, as sulphuric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, which will increase 
the acidity of the soil. Changes in the 
soil acidity (pH) are accompanied by 
changes in the kinds of organisms 
which can live in the soil. Such 
changes often are sufficient to inter- 
fere greatly with the profitable growth 
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Healthy Vigorous Crops 
Use Ko-K-O Now 








FOR FARM CROPS 


LAWNS AND GARDENS 

® Apply Direct to the Soil 
An essential material for the Organic 
Farmer . . . A slow-acting, long-lasting 
energizer that increases and replenishes the 
organic content of the soil... Improves 
soil texture... absorbs and retains plant- 
nourishing moisture . . . helps decomposition 
of soil break-up into humus. . . binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soils. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. 


Write For Name of Nearest Dealer to 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ACTUMUS 


Stretch It With Sawdust This Fall 


Write for free folder explaining how easily Actumus- 
treated sawdust can be prepared. NOW you can actually 
DIG IN sawdust. Your soil and crops will show marked 
improvement next year, and get better still the second 
year. Only moderate applications required. 

When sewing Fall and Winter crops mix seeds with dry 
ACTUMUS powder, for better germination and strong 
root growth. Better still drill ACTUMUS along the rows 
with seeding machine just before sowing. ACTUMUS is 
a completely natural product. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
No other materials needed. 
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postpaid. in Bulk 20-ib. $48, 100-Ib. $200. Bulk dis- 
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free information te: 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES 

P. 0. Box 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 

LUCKIE ORGANIC —a 
Sumneytown Pike 

ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 
411 North Broadway St. Louls 2, Mo. 

Dealers’ and Distributors’ enquiries to: 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 


1270 Broadway New York 1 


Kulpsville, Pa. 
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Wood's Het-Seed Thermometer with Point, Cennection and R. L. Leggins Patented Shield—$i5.00 
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FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 











NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif 
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of crop plants. For this reason, the 
artificial fertilizer people tell their 
customers to increase the organic mat 
ter content of the soil, thus offsetting 
the deleterious effects of these acids; 
also to use lime. 


Ques. Why will chemicals burn 
especially young, growing plants? 


Ans. The burning is caused by salts 
pulling water out of the plant cells. 
When this happens they collapse and 
the plant turns brown and dies. Older 
plants have more resistance to this 
type of burning. 


Ques. On the label of some raw 
phosphate rock, I read that it contains 
30% phosphoric acid. Does this not 
mean that the rock has been treated 
with an acid, and would be harmful 
to soil life and earthworms? 


Ans. Due to the influence of the 
chemical fertilizer people, all fertiliz- 
ing materials must be analyzed and 
the contents stated on the bag in re- 
gard to the available nutrient ele- 
ments. The phosphoric acid on the 
label does not mean that the rock 
material actually contains this acid. 
What it really means is that the phos- 
phate if converted to the acid form 
would have that content of phos- 
phoric acid. In other words, in stating 
an analysis of phosphate, the fertilizer 
law requires that all phosphate ferti- 
lizers be expressed in the percentage 
of phosphoric acid or equivalent phos- 
phorus pentoxide. Similarly, potash is 
expressed in the equivalent of potas- 
sium oxide (K.O). 


Ques. Since nitrate of soda is a 
natural product, that is, not manufac- 
tured but mined as such, why do you 
object to it? 


Ans. In the first place it is too 
soluble and forces an unbalanced 
nourishment on the plant, crowding 
out other essential elements. Second- 
ly, the plant can take the nitrate, but 
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uses very little of the soda because it 
is a minor element. Thus the soda 
piles up in the soil and hardens it. 


Ques. How do nitrogen-containing 
fertilizers like sodium nitrate and 
cyanamid affect the nitrogen-fixing 
soil bacteria? 

Ans. About 78 per cent of the 
atmosphere is made up of gaseous 
nitrogen. Living soil contains enough 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria to fix enough 
atmospheric nitrogen to supply abun- 
dantly the needs of crop plants. In 
the presence of soluble nitrates, these 
bacteria use the nitrogen which man 
has provided in his artificial fertilizers 
and fix absolutely none from the at- 
mosphere. 


Ques. Are artificial fertilizers re- 
sponsible for poor aeration of the 
soil? 


Ans. There are several ways by 
which artificial fertilizers wil! reduce 
aeration of soils. Earthworms, whose 
numerous burrowings make the soil 
more porous, are killed. The acid fer- 
tilizers will also destroy the cement- 
ing materials which bind rock parti- 
cles together to form crumbs. Lastly, 
hardpans result which seal off the 
lower soil levels, keeping them more 
w less completely anaerobic. 


Qurs. Will the type of fertilizer 
used influence the amount of vitamins 
produced by the plants? 

Ans. Several Experiment Stations 
have found that supplying citrus 
fruits with a large amount of highly 
soluble nitrogen will lower the vita- 
min C content of oranges. Other vita- 
mins have been experimented with 
successfully as well. 


Ques. Would you regard suscepti- 
bility of plants to diseases and in- 
sects as hunger signs? 


Ans. Yes. Plants which are incom- 
plete in minerals may appear normal 
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pai 4 ‘wheat Books 
Will Help You Keep Healthy 


SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
}. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to 
eat this vitamin-rich food. ; ; 50c 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. |. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules for avoiding stubborn con- 
ditions of neuritis caused by pressure exerted 
during sleep : , 35¢ 


NATURAL BREAD edited by j. é, Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and ce- 
reals made with organically produced stone- 
ground grains. : 35¢ 


CANCER: CAN IT BE PREVENTED? by . 4 
Rodale. A startling discussion of its causes 
and prevention . _ . 50c 


Total value $1.70 


3¥ Booklets may be purchased individual- 
ly at above prices. But if you order entire 
packet you pay only $1.35, a saving of 
20%! 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine. 
SPECIAL: 5 issues for $1: see advt. in this issue. 


“FERTILITY FARMING” 
by Newman Turner (Faber) 


is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough. It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double outpu., 
half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first or- 
ganic farming book which deals fully with practice 
rather than philosophy. and is based on the authors 
experience on 200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle 
Edward H. Faulkner says ‘Fertility Farming is « 
must for the American farmer who wishes to get out 
of the ruts of our standardised farming system and begin 
to make real progress.”’ 264 pages 44 photos 2 plans. 
Just published in England. Send now for advance 
copies $2.40 postpaid from The Farmer, Goosegreen Farm 
(A), Bridgwater, England. 


ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
CLASSIFIED SECTION 


reaches 
over 35,000 families 


Rates are 15¢ per word, minimum 25 words 
or $3.75. Payable in advance. 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Classified Advertising Dept. 
BOX F-12 














46 South West Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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NATURE PREPARED 
THE FINEST 
FERTILIZER 


NATURAL 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


Now is the time to put back into 
your fields the organic plant foods 
so vital to maximum crop yield. 


Follow nature’s own organic princi- 
pal...use our finely ground Rock 
Phosphate. It rejuvinates soil fer- 
tility for years. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED.... It’s a top 


quality product . . . A money maker. 
Write today. 


PHOSPHATE SALES co. 


l-a Broadbent Bldg. Boise, Idaho 







Newest and best 


varieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 


BEAUTIFUL 32 PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 
Don't delay, write today. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND WALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
49 


BOX | McMINNVILLE. TENN. 


¢ 5 ISSUES for $1 * 


For special trial subscription to any of these 
valuable, fascinating monthly magazines 
edited by J. |. Rodale: 


PREVENTION: wesaine 
Organic Gardening 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. F-12, Emmaus, Pa. 
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externally, but their incompleteness is 
revealed by the ravages of fungi and 
insects. Such scavengers do not find 
organically raised foods to their lik- 
ing. They will take a few bites of it 
and then settle down to strip the 
crops having an oversupply of carbo- 
hydrates caused by excessive fertiliz- 
ing. It is for this reason that disease- 
producing fungi and insects are re- 
garded as nature’s censors. They sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff, the 
nutritious from the deficient. 


Ques. Is it possible that when arti- 
ficial fertilizers are used, the crops are 
more susceptible to disease? 


Ans. Chemical fertilizers rob plants 
of some natural immunity by killing 
off the policemen microorganisms in 
the soil. Many plant diseases have 
already been considerably checked 
when antibiotic-producing bacteria or 
fungi thrived around the roots. 

When plants are supplied with 
much nitrogen and only a medium 
amount of phosphate, plants will 
most easily contract mosaic infections 
also. Most resistance is obtained if 
there is a small supply of nitrogen 
and plenty of phosphate. Fungus 
and bacterial diseases have then been 
related to high nitrogen fertilization, 
as well as to a lack of trace elements. 


Ques. Will artificial fertilizers pro- 
duce the same amount of protein in 
crops that organic fertilizers will? 


Ans. It has been found that ferti- 
lizers that provide quickly soluble 
nitrogen will lower the capacity of 
hybrid corn, in particular, to produce 
seeds with high-protein content. 


Ques. Was there any connection 
between the epidemic of “internal 
breakdown” of cabbage (New York 
State in 1942) and the widespread use 
of artificial fertilizers? 


Ans. Shafer and Sayre have since 
shown that “internal breakdown” of 
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cabbage, causing discolored veins and 
dying of tissue was a direct result of 
“crop pushings.”” Much more of this 
disease was found when the crop 
yields were very high and with in- 
creasing amounts of nitrogen sup- 


plied. 


Ques. Why will crops grow on land 
continually doped with artificial fer- 
tilizers often be deficient in trace ele- 
ments? 

Ans. To explain this principle will 
mean delving into a little physics and 
chemistry, but you will then easily see 
the unbalanced nutrition created in 
artificially fertilized plants. Accord- 
ing to the diagram, the colloidal 
humus particles are the convoys that 
transfer most of the minerals from the 
soil solution to the root hairs. Each 
humus particle is negatively charged 
and will of course attract the positive 
elements such as potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, manganese, alu- 
minum, boron, iron, copper, and 
other metals. When sodium nitrate, 
for instance, is dumped into the soil 
year after year in large doses, a radical 
change takes place on the humus par- 
ticles. The very numerous sodium 
ions (atomic particles) will eventually 
crowd out the other ions, making 
them practically unavailable for plant 
use. The humus becomes coated with 
sodium, glutting the root hairs, with 
the excess. Finally the plant is un- 
able to pick up some of the minerals 
that it really needs. 





Order your copy today! 
THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 


FRESH and valuable review of 

the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 

Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 
The Organic Farmer, Bex F12, Emmaus, Pa. 














SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 












WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1348 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on 
[_] Self-Feeding Haymaker (_} Silo [_] Cribs [_] Bins 


Nome_ 
Address - a 


City_ __State_ 





For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book ; 





Farming and Gardening 


in the Bible 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricuitural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, the'r cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Memos To Farmers 





A Search For Knowledge 


The organic farming movement is 
rapidly growing into more than a 
loosely connected body of people in- 
terested in growing and eating food 
vrown without chemicals. 

Knowledge about soil that shows 
why chemicals are bad is being col- 
lected rapidly, and such knowledge is 
effecting a transformation in farming 
thought. 

The latest contribution to knowl- 
edge about the organic method has 
just been supplied by the experiment- 
al plots on the organic experimental 
farm, now in their second year. Those 
plots were set up with the intention 
of determining scientifically whether 
there is any difference in nutritional 
quality between crops grown organi- 
cally and those grown with chemical 
fertilizers. The results this year were 
decisive. 

Oats and wheat were the two crops 
analyzed for protein, vitamin and 
mineral content. (Yields, incidentally, 
were slightly higher for the organic 
plots. However, the plots are small, 


so the emphasis is mainly on nutri- 
tional quality.) Here are the facts:* 
Protein: 

The organic oats were 28 per cent 
higher and the organic wheat 16 per 
cent higher. (This protein advantage 
becomes extremely important in the 
face of the remark recently made by 
Prof. Albrecht of the University of 
Missouri to the effect that the protein 
content of crops grown in the corn 
belt has dropped so low that the area 
will no longer support animal life ex- 
cept if protein is brought in from 
other areas.) 

Vitamin B: 

The organic plots averaged 111 per 
cent higher in the various forms of 
vitamin B than the chemical plots. 


Calcium: 


Twenty seven per cent higher for 
the organic crops. 


* For a detailed report and discussion of this 
experiment, see the December issue of 
Organic Gardening, in which the analyses of 
the crops are reproduced. 








~ 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 10 free 
subscription booklets that you can use to induce your friends 
to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace every 
subscription to your efforts and pay you a commission for it. 


Request them from The Organic Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, 
Pa. 


Get Your Neighbor 


Doing it! 


START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO 
Better Farming Without Chemicals 

















Phosphorus: 


Approximately the same for both 
the organic wheat and oats and the 
chemical wheat and oats. 

What does this experiment mean? 
It means that there is definitely a dif- 
ference in the nutritional quality of 
foods grown by the chemical and or- 
ganic methods. By and large, the ex- 
periment stations refuse to admit that 
such a difference could possibly occur, 
and they will probably remain in that 
fixed state of mind until one of their 
own organizations comes up with data 
similar to that which I have reported 
here. 

The Soil and Health Foundation, a 
non-profit organization fostering in- 
vestigation into the processes of the 
soil, is currently sponsoring research 
that may lead to a recognition of the 
value of organic methods by the ex- 
periment stations. 

Grants to recognized institutions 
are given by the Foundation, and 
with that money the colleges do work 
comparing the organic and chemical 
methods. 

A report is soon to be received on 
work done by the University of Mis- 
souri on powdered rock fertilizers 
(how effective they are). 

Work on the relation of insect con- 
trol to organic methods is also being 
done by Missouri with funds supplied 
by the Soil and Health Foundation. 

Antioch College and The Horticul- 
tural School at Ambler, Pa., are con- 
ducting experiments to determine the 
effect of chemical fertilizers on human 
nutrition. 

When the results of those experi- 
ments by recognized institutions have 
been made public, the orthodox scien- 
tists and agronomists will be forced to 
pay attention. The benefits to be de- 
rived are immense. Organic farmers 
will have at their command the de- 
tailed information they need to plan 
extensive crop programs. Eventually, 
these experiments may result in a 
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COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 





Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens soil fine as wanted through per- 
forated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wicuita, Kansas 














Grow Your Own GERANIUM Plants 
Save #5,29/ 


It's So Easy--just start soon 
in any sunny window. And they’reso 
interesting to watch. The plants you 

row for 10e would cost 35 to $6 to 

buy. Wonderful for house plants, window boxes, 
and garden. Enormous flowerheads, gorgeous 


998% Q0% mixed colors. SPECIAL--20 Geranium Seeds 10c 
with directions how togrow. Send Dime Today! 








W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
356 Burpee Building, at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


HUMUS 


AND THE 


FARMER 


BY FRIEND SYKES 








Next on your winter reading 
list should be this eye-opening 
biography of a 750-acre Eng- 
lish farm where the organic 
method has proven its tre- 
mendous superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 
“Friend Sykes’ method is 
sound....Anyone concerned 
with the productivity of land 
will be well repaid by a care- 
ful reading.”—The Land. Il- 
lustrated, 416 pp., $4.50 
Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-12, Emmaus, Pa. 
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FOR 
FARMERS 


Here's the gift that makes everything grow better! 
It guarantees higher quality and better prices, bigger 
crops and more money by showing the right fertilizer 
for every field. Soil tests save up to $10 an acre on 
fertilizer (the wrong kinds do more harm than good) 
and prevent wasting lime where not needed. 


Super De Luxe Soil Test Kit 

This is the same model supplied leading farmers, county 
agents, etc. No knowledge of chemistry needed. Easy as 
reading a thermometer! Lifetime steel chest. Directions 
for hundreds of tests for nitrogen, phosphate, potash and 
lime. Complete, only $29.95! 

Order TODAY Soom this Ad! 

Send No Money—Order C. O. D. plus postage, or 
send check and we prepay. If you wish, we gift wrap 
and mai! for you. All orders filled by return mail—Christ- 
mas delivery guaranteed through Dec. 17th. Order NOW! 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Geox 881, Se. Sudbury, Mass. 

Stores: Write for Speeial Uffer 








List your organic foods FREE in the 


C FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORCANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 
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\\\ [I Yes: 
A WOOD BURNING STOVE 
a ae a . 


1s / HEAT CONTROL 


Entirely different in design 
and function from any other on 
the market. New principle of 
> complete combustion increas- 

@s efficiency, reduces ame | 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
eperate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for tree folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 














BOX 6-A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





spread of organic farming of such 
magnitude that organically produced 
food will be available in stores every- 
where. 

Numerous research institutions 
want this support to do research on 
organic methods. BUT THE MONEY 
TO FINANCE THEM IS NOT 
AVAILABLE. 

The support of all organic farmers 
and of people interested in organi- 
culture is needed if this research pro- 
gram will be expanded. Grants in the 
past have been paid for largely by 
five and ten dollar contributions by 
“little people.” 

Chemical companies have spent 
millions for research that has led to 
the introduction of chemicals and 
artificial products into almost all food 
produced. Individuals—the people 
who eat and produce that food—must 
band together in an effort to counter 
this trend toward substitution of 
chemicals for natural fertilizers and 
to combat the use of artificial addi- 
tives in place of wholesome fats, oils 
and other farm products. 

We solicit correspondence from 
anyone who feels capable of support- 
ing this research program. Informa- 
tion of pending and possible grants 
will be gladly supplied. 

—R.R. 


Organic Method Makes Southern 
Crops O. K. For Nova Scotia 


A Boston, Mass., vacationist recent- 
ly returned from Nova Scotia with the 
surprising information that an Italian 
resident of the Blue Nose country, by 
the use of what he calls a “little fuss 
and feathers’—organic fertilizer, is 
growing anything that can be raised 
in his native Italy. His name is John 
Bombaci and he grows tobacco, pea- 
nuts, ground peaches, almonds, water- 
melon, lettuce, broccoli, egg plants, 
and snake cucumbers. He also has a 
few castor-oil plants. All this and 
Nova Scotia is not far from the wintry 
blasts of the Arctic regions. 
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The Cypress Tree 
Has Its Own Air Hose 

Like all the living things, plants 
need oxygen to live. And every part 
of a plant needs it, including the roots. 
When soils become compact or flood- 
ed, or filled with harmful gases, the 
plant’s oxygen supply is cut off, and 
it is very apt to die. But some plants 
are prepared for these dangers. The 
bald cypress (Taxodium) and the 
black mangrove (Avicennia) are both 
equipped with air hoses which keep 
their underground parts constantly 
supplied with fresh air. Both of these 
trees grow in tropical swamps, in soil 
and water low in oxygen and often 
charged with deleterious gases. Cypress 
roots sprout off conical outgrowths 
that rise well above the surface of the 
water, looking very much like a sub- 
marine’s periscope. The bark of these 
natural ventilating systems is spongy 
and filled with air spaces which let 
oxygen pass freely to the submerged 
parts of the tree. 





With the Editor 


(Continued from page 19) 


We will be glad to hold the fort for 
them. So please do not attack us too 
hard, chemical men, for some day you 


will be badly in need of us. We must | 


therefore charge off part of present 
day yields to this leaning on a source 
which may not last forever. If it were 
not for the hybrids that have been 
developed the yields would have de- 
clined much more severely. 

(To be continued) 





COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


and 


GLAUCONITE MARL 


THE KEYS TO MORE 
PROFITABLE FARMING 


4 





1 2 3 

(1) 150 Ibs. per acre of 3-12-12 chemical fertilizer 
plus trace elements 48 hills, 94 Ibs. of corn, 
and 28.1% moisture. Cost per acre $4.20. No 
2 corn. 79 bushels per acre. 

(2) 150 Ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate and 
Glauconitic Marl (mixed 50-50). 48 hills, 924 
Ibs. of corn, 23.03% moisture. Cost per acre 
$3.00. No. 2 corn. 83 bushels per acre 

(3) 150 Ibs. per acre of Colloidal Phosphate 48 
hills, 79 pounds of corn, 18.7% moisture. Cost 
per acre $2.25. No. 2 corn. 75 bushels per acre. 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
GILMAN, ILL. PHONE 70 














Cance 
a x CAN IT BE 


PREVENTED © 


\’ y By J. I. RODALE 


Must people wait until they GET 
cancer... before they can do anything 
about it? Is there any way to lessen 
your chances of contracting this dread 
disease? 

Send today for this challenging sum- 
mary of important medical theories 
which may offer new hope in the fight 
against cancer. 96 pages...only 50 
cents (postpaid if cash enclosed). 


The Organic Farmer, Box F12, Emmaus, Pa. 


















WANTED! 


STRICTLY ORGANICALLY RAISED GRAINS ' 
Wheat, rye, yellow corn, buckwheat, soybeans. In Quantity—Premium Prices. 


Write Box 12, THE ORGANIC FARMER, 46 South West Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Loader Line 


A new line of loaders especially de- 
signed to fit smaller tractors and to 
operate successfully from the tractor’s 
own hydraulic system without an ad- 
ditional reservoir has been announced 
by Twin-Draulic, Inc. The loaders 
are adjustable for height of lift and 
power. Features include complete visi- 
bility in operation, simplicity of at- 
taching to the tractor and engineering 
to fit the load capacity to the size of 
the tractor. They are equipped with 
manure bucket, bulk shovel and dozer 
blade. Additional information may be 
obtained by writing Twin-Draulic, 
Inc., Dept. O, Laurens, Iowa. 


Stand-by Generator 


A new Economy Model Standy-by 
A. C. Power Insurance Generator has 
been introduced by the Wincharger 
Corporation. This new model is a 
simplified low-cost version of the De- 
luxe 3000 Watt Stand-by Generator 
which the company introduced early 
in 1950. Powered by the farmer’s trac- 
tor, this unit can be put into opera- 
tion in just a few minutes time in the 
event of interruption of electric power 
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line service. It has a normal output 
of 3000 Watts at either 115V or 230V; 
with a starting load capacity of 5000 
Watts. Burnouts from overloading are 
prevented by use of two thermal over- 
load cutouts. Address all inquiries to 
the Wincharger Corp., Dept. D, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Lifetime Gate 


A new aluminum farm gate that is 
guaranteed for life against warping or 
sagging is manufactured by Alprodco, 
Inc. It is made of heavy tempered air- 
craft aluminum panels with rolled 
edges eliminating any rough protru- 
sions that might cut or bruise live- 
stock. Weighing less than half as 
much as conventional wooden or steel 
gates, they are easy to hang and are 
light on the hinge post. The gates are 
available in sizes from four to sixteen 
feet long and are equipped with Duro- 
Cast aluminum hinges, aluminum 
automatic slide latch and six inch 
steel screw hooks. Alprodco Gates 
will hold any kind of livestock or farm 
animal. The two bottom panels are 
two and three-quarter inches apart. 
This spacing graduates to eight and 
one-quarter inches at the top. For 
complete information and __ prices, 
write to Alprodco, Inc., Box 12, Kemp 
ton, Indiana. 
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Electrical Tape 


No. 33 “Scotch” brand electrical 
tape, which has been used in industry 
lor six years, is now being introduced 
to the farm market nationally. The 
tape is waterproof, giving it both non- 
electrical and electrical uses. It is 
black and glossy, with a smooth sur- 
face that doesn’t tend to pick up dust 
or lint when wrapped on electrical 
cords. Retailing at 39 cents, it pro- 
vides a 150-inch roll of half-inch wide 
tape. For the address of nearest dealei 
write to Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., Box F, 900 Fauquier 
Street, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





Comfort Cover 


The Comfort Equipment Company 
recently introduced a new custom fit 
Comfort Cover for Ferguson tractors. 
The new Ferguson Comfort Heater 
model with side doors is designed to 
provide easy access to the driver’s seat 
and the gas tank. Like other Comfort 
Covers, it is made of sturdy iron 
framework and custom tailored of 
heavy weather-resistant canvas. Op- 
tional accessories for severe climates 
include All-Weather Top, Windshield 
Extensions and Back Panel. Other 
Comfort Covers are tailored to fit 
more than 100 tractor models. Further 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Comfort Equipment Company, 
2609 TT Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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New Plants 
Substitute 
For Sprays 


AR-SIGHTED American agricul- 

tural scientists long have sought a 
solution to plant diseases other than 
by sprayings and dustings. 

Experience has taught them that 
these tactics are temporary at best. 
They are unconcerned with profits 
for the present. Theirs is a long range 
program. 

For many years now, Bureau of 
Plant Industry scientists have concern- 
ed themselves less with finding new 
crops and more with finding genetic 
answers to problems with present 
crops. 

To that end, the BPI has been con- 
ducting an Agricultural Point four 
in reverse. BPI imports plants. 

“For example,” said W. E. White- 
house, senior horticulturist at the 
Beltsville, Maryland experimental sta- 
tion, “research workers in 1929 dis- 
covered a wild, small-fruited tomato 
in Peru, which was almost free from 
fusarium wilt after a ten-year test.” 

Whitehouse revealed that as a re- 
sult of this test, BPI in 1941 “released 
the highly wilt-resistant Pan-American 
tomato variety—a cross between the 
Marglobe tomato and the Peru 
species. Now seven new varieties, re- 
sistant also to grey leaf spot and spot- 
ted wilt, have been released, all result- 
ing from the same experiment.” 

It is interesting to note that over 
the years thousands of American farm- 
ers sought a solution to fusarium wilt 
by pouring tons of sprays and chemi- 
cals over their growing plants. Nor 
did fertilizers help either. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Classified rates 15¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 





FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building. Joliet, Ilinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 
HOOVER’S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 


It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted Free literature 


SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 
—18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 
late soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 

HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, Florida 
and Western Gelden-Gle PHOSPHATE. Available for 
immediate or future delivery. Quality Guaranteed. RE- 
QUEST LITERATURE and prices delivered to your sta- 
tion Dealers Wanted EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 

DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS WANTED for a New 
Texas Discovery. ORGA-MIN, a Natural Organic-Mineral 
Compost mined from a Prehistoric Deposit of Plant and 
Animal Life. Organic Matter, Humus, Minerals, Trace 
Elements, and High Acidity—All in one package. Write 
for Details. ORGA-MIN PRODUCING CO., Box 1453, 
Laredo, Texas. 


MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each. Free infor- 
mation. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, crops if you 
“plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORMS HATCHERY, 
Box 25-F, Rochester |, New York. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves 
grass and garbage $4.00 per thousand Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 


POULTRY 


RHODES CHICKS: 20 breeds U. S. Approved Pullorum 
Clean including Anconas, Buff Leghorns, White and Dark 
Cornish U. 8. Certified New Hampshires and large type 
white leghorns Lower prices. New Catalog. RHODES 
HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va 


DUCKS & CEESE 
WHITE CHINESE GEESE, trios $25. Discount on early 


gosling, hatching egg orders. Safe delivery guaranteed 
RY-HIL FARM, Box O, Issue, Maryland. 

bocs 
HUNTING HOUNDS. Coon and combination Hounds. 


Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. Cheap; Trial. Literature 
Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Iinois. 


LIVESTOCK 
AMERICAN CROSSBRED BULL CALVES. Progeny 
tested for three generations to transmit high production 
Proved sires All over 500 pounds butterfat. J. MARK 


ROBINSON, Tunkhannock, Penna. 
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Grade black and white face BREEDING EWES, registered 
sheep, approved, feeder steers, and heifers, feeder lambs 
feeder pigs. Carloads or less. LEWIS FURGASON, Wind- 
ham, N. Y. 

REGISTERED GUERNSEYS. Several cows, bred heifers, 
4-H heifers. Three top bulls near service age. L. E. 
DENNIS, 204 Sth Ave., Sterling, Illinois. 





FOODS 
TREE RIPENED PECANS FROM ORCHARD TO YOU. 
Big Meaty Stuarts, 5 pounds $2.25, 224 pound box $8.50 
postpaid. CARLEE GROVE, Florala, Ala. 


PURE HONEY. BLEND OF five distinct Blossoms, fine 
flavor. 60 tbs. $10.00 not prepaid. 5 Ibs. $1.80 postpaid 
Srd zone. F. FEKEL, Rt. 6, Vineland, N. J 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
EP ed SAP, 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home for 
neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom. 30,000 doing it. Book 
let free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boonville, N.Y. 

BOOTS 

ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, Children. 


Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 

















IRISH WOOLENS 
DIRECT IMPORTATION means savings to you on the 
famous and very beautiful AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH 
WOOLENS and fine quality CLAN TARTANS. CAROL 
BROWN, Putney 69, Vt. 

ORCANIC TRADING POST 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges. Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94 bushel, average express $2.13. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Florida Honey $1.25 five pounds. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 
LUSCIOUS, natural, organically-grown dates. 5 Ibs. $3.25 
3-lb. gift box $2.50. Walnut stuffed dates; 2-Ib. gift box 
$2.25. Date butter (finely ground dates). Better baking. 
Free recipes. Dandy spread. 3 Ibs. $2.10. Raw, spray- 
free sage, mesquite, wildflower, thistle honey. 3 Ibs. $1.60; 
12 lbs. $4.95. “HONEYBUNCH” gift pack; #% Ib. each 
of above 4 honeys, $2.75. Comb honey; 4 Ibs. $2.75. We 
pay postage. Send us your Christmas list. Gift cards 
enclosed. TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore 16, Calif. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Organically Produced 
A Christmas Gift of good taste. Grade A Gallon $6.10; 
4 gallon $3.50; quart $2.00. West of Mississippi $6.75, 
$3.75, $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, Johnson, Vermont. 
Natural Stone Ground FLOURS and CEREALS, 5 Grain 
Breakfast Cereals for mush. Vita Cereal ready to serve; 
Toasted coconut. Almond meal wheat germ and wheat 
flakes. Candy Bars: with dates, nuts, honey, no sugar 
All kinds of Health Foods. We sell seaweeds to enrich 
your garden. Ask for folder. Enclose stamp for folder. 
THE MILL, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 

NEW CROP DRY LIMA BEANS. Highly mineralized for 
good food. Grown only on Southern California Coast. 10 
Ib. carton prepaid $3.85, with recipes. Makes fine gift. 
KOENTOPP, 1010 North Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 
SUN-FLOWER SEEDS—smal!l supply from Rodale Organic 
Farms—whole—70¢ per Ib. postpaid. West of Miss. 91¢. 








SOIL ANALYSIS 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 
WANTED 
WANTED: People to send us Wild Rose Hips or Black 
Currants. Box 28, 46 South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
PETS 

MAKE MONEY RAISING WHITE RATS. Easy, pleasant 
work. 1000's used weekly. $5.00 will start you for trio and 


list of buyers. Act now. Folder free. K. POULTRY 
FARM, Armada, Mich. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SOILSERVICE well advertised organiculture business for 
sale $15,000.00. Over 2500 reorder customers. Reason for 
selling, heart trouble. Write or call on Mr. Daly, 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 
34. Massachusetts. 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 §$. I7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
STAINLESS STEEL—i8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 





YOUR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly. FREE 
Circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, N. Y. 
ABOUT DOLLS for Xmas write us. Buy direct, save 40%. 
We build Smiley, Tony Curly, Toodles, Barbara and 
Naomi (the talking doll). Send 10¢ for Pictures and fac- 
tory prices. DOLLS, INC., 798 Main, Springfield, Mass. 
—< -? REAL ESTATE 

ORGANIC RANCHO FOR SALE. Two acres in fruits 
and vegetables bordering Lake Elsinore. Humus-enriched 
black soil. Abundant water. Three-Room house Year- 
round growing season. Write for information. JOHN 
ULICH, R. I., Box W-41i, Elsinore, Calif. 

- _____—CFOR ~=SALE 

FOR SALE: 120 Acres near Kalamazoo, Michigan on 
pavement. Near Good Schools and fishing lakes, 88 crop 
acres, farmed organically five years, mostly seeded alfalfa- 
brome. Small orchard, good buildings, beautiful lawn, 10 
acres woods, abundant wildlife, including deer. HAROLD 
DOSTER, Administrator, Doster, Michigan. 








New Plants Substitute 
For Sprays 
(Continued from page 61) 


The disease in the gradual yellow- 
ing and wilting of the foliage, begin- 
ning with the lower leaves. Tomato 
plants may eventually die, and yield 
is greatly reduced. Browning of the 
woody tissue just under the outer 
green portion of the stem is character- 
istic of the disease. Caused by fungus 
which lives for many years in the soil, 
the disease occurs wherever tomatoes 
are grown. 

Enrichment of the soil through or- 
ganic methods in some sections of the 
country, particularly in Southern 
States, has greatly counteracted the 
disease. 

Spraying or dusting has proved to 
be of no value whatever, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts. 


December, 1951 


Experiments somewhat similar to 
those conducted on tomatoes were 
patiently plotted with lima beans from 
India, Mexico and Guatemala. Final 
results, Whitehouse said, produced 
varieties resistant to downy mildew. 

“A search for white rust resistant 
strains of spinach resulted in the dis- 
covery of one from Iran immune to 
blue mold, but so far none has been 
found resistant to the white rust so 
damaging to the Texas spinach crop,” 
Whitehouse added. 

U. S. Agriculture scientists are 
agreed that there still is in existence 
in Manchuria a species that supplies 
breeders with the gene for blight re- 
sistance that made commercial de- 
velopment of the Texas spinach pos- 
sible. 

But this spinach seed is not avail- 
able to U. S. growers today. Nor is 
there likelihood that this Russia-con- 
trolled country will permit U. S. ex- 
plorers to search for it. 

Whitehouse also revealed that fun- 
gus already is attacking the Chinese 
chestnuts we imported some years ago 
to replace our own native chestnuts 
which were largely destroyed by 
blight. 

“Study of imported chestnuts in this 
country may bring to light strains re- 
sistant to this disease, although renew- 
ed explorations in China are now im- 
possible,” he added. 

Yes, the long range thinkers in our 
government are seeking simpler solu- 
tions than the temporary poisoning of 
plants which may produce an even 
more temporary profit. 

The current trend is natural build- 
up of the plants against its natural 
enemies. 

Some scientists have sometimes tried 
the rest: the dustings and the spray- 
ings. More often than not, they've 
lost the battle when they did. Now, 
BPI scientists are giving Mother Na- 
ture and the law of survival the nod. 

Success is far more assured in this 
manner. 
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Grischdaag Kuchen 
(Christmas Cookies) 


cups brown sugar 

cup shortening 

cups thick sour milk or buttermilk 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoons soda 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon nutmeg 

to 10 cups flour 

Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually 
and beat until fluffy. Sift flour; measure and 
add baking powder, soda, salt and nutmeg. 
Sift again. 

Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
sour milk. Combine thoroughly. Use enough 
flour to make a stiff dough. Roll very thin 
and cut into fancy shapes. Bake at 400 de- 
grees F. for 10 to 12 minutes. Cover baked 
cookies with confectioner’s sugar frosting. 
Sprinkle with colored sugar, candies or chop- 
ped nuts. 
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Courtesy of 
Baer’s Agricultural Almanac for 1952 


j Sweet Potato Pork Stew 

Recipe for using leftovers of roast pork: 

3 cups cubed cooked pork 

2 T. minced onion 

ST. i 

ly t. salt 

4 t. pepper 

1 t. Worcestershire sauce 

li% cups hot water 

114 cups pork gravy 

2 T. flour 

3 T. cold water 

3 cups hot, mashed buttered sweet potatoes 

2 t. grated lemon rind 

minced parsley 

Lightly brown pork and chopped anion in 
fat. Add seasoning, hot water and gravy. 
Simmer for one half hour. Mix flour and 
cold water to a smooth paste and stir into 
the stew. Bring to boil being certain to stir 
constantly. Cook for 3 or 4 minutes. Turn 
onto platter and surround with a border of 
sweet potatoes to which lemon rind has been 
added. Garnish with parsley. 


Courtesy of 
The Old Farmer's Almanac for 1950 
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Jack’s Bean Stalk 
Was Organically Grown 


It is customary to think of fairy stories as 
fiction. Later, however, we learn that they 
are based on fact. Take the story of “Jack 
and the Bean Stalk.” Any organic gardener 
can see through that one in a hurry. When 
Jack threw the beans out of the window 
they landed in a compost heap. 

The tough straw of rye is used as thatch- 
ing for roofs and as a stuffing for horse 
collars. 

The Chinese call the lowly pumpkin the 
emperor of the garden—to them it is a sym 
bol of health, gain and fruitfulness. 


The acre was at one time the area a yoke 
of oxen could plow in a day. 


4 Maine Farmers Are 
Using Up Sawdust 
Those big sawdust that have 
blighted the landscape of Maine for years as 
a result of the lumbering industry, are be- 
ginning to fade away. The farmers of the 
Pine Tree State have discovered that saw- 
dust, when properly worked in the soil, is a 
great aid in bringing land previously thought 
unfit for crops, to a good state for culti- 
vation. 


. Make Spice From 
Celery Leaves 


piles of 


When you buy a big bunch of celery with 
too many nice green leaves to use in salads, 
cut them off and dry for winter soups. This 
is how—wash leaves, and drain off all water. 
Spread on a cookie sheet and put in a mod- 
erately hot oven. About every five minutes, 
stir up the leaves and let the steam out of 
the oven while doing it. When they stop 
steaming, leave the oven door ajar. Keep 
stirring and dry until crisp. Pulverize and 
store in a clean jar in a dark place. If dried 
quickly, they will be a lovely bright green 
and make very delicious flavoring to winter 
soups. It sounds like a big job, but if you 
dry them while you cook a meal and are 
right in front of the stove, it isn’t much of 
a job, and you'll love their tangy flavor to 
perk up your cooking during zero weather. 
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BIG STORM OF NOVEMBER 1950 1 
PROVES EMERGENCY VALUE OF THE) 


AMAZING NEW ROTO- ETTE'R t 


Here’s how country and suburban home owners 
can protect themselves against sudden loss 
of electric power 





DOES ALL THESE HOUSANDS have already discovered that 
OTHER JOBS, TOO! | cid new rene . ROTO-ET rE makes 

gardening a pleasure...but it took the big 
wind” of last November to prove that this amaz 
ing power machine can be a “life-saver” 
electricity ts cut off. 


when 


Many families found themselves withou! 
light, heat, or water; their cellars flooded; and 
with hundreds of pounds of food “going bad” 
in freezers and retrigerators. 


How ROTO-ETTE Saved the Day 


After the storm, owners reported that their§ 
ROTO-FETES paid for themselves in this one 
emergency. Hooked up to water pumps, ROTO-| 
ETTES provided many “homes with water, pre-f 
vented cellars from flooding when sump pump.} 
failed. Hooked up to small generators, the larger; 
3 HH. P. models will provide the power to keep} 
freezers, refrigerators, and oil burners going. One 
owner, on a trip from Vermont, happened to have} 
his ROTO-ETTE in his truck, and was able to 
pump his own gas at filling stations where electric 
pumps were dead! 





KCELLED YEAR-AROUND Good-bye to Back-Breaking 
MOWING HELPER! Model T > 


upleu Garden Chores! 

Pat ae pene eg This is just one more reason why every suburbat 
power | and countrv home owner should have a ROTO 
we, EIT TE. This inexpensive machine prepares your 
soil for planting all in one operationg 
i oe It tills, cultivates, and composts withey 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK oul change of attachment! Does lawn 

Se cewesseeesssseessswesssse mowing. snow plowing, ficld-scything, 
" s Gg. q etc 

ROTOTILLER. INC. TO-E power sawing, cultivating, ditching, 


Dept. 10 QO TE And it runs all day on a gallon of gas! 


es Sop yee FREE BOOK, with lots of pictures,F 
tells the whole interesting story. If 
your lawn or garden is larger than} 
average, this 64-page book can be 
worth manv dollars to vou. For FREE 
copy. simply mail coupon to RO! 

TILLER, Inc., Dept. 10 Troy, N. 
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arks f ROTOTILILER. INC., Tra 

3 Walkers of Roto-Ette and Rototillé 
Brand Lawn Mowers, Field Mowers, G@ 
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